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“Wan cannot propose a higher object 
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CHAUTAUQUA, 1881 


“ NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES "—July 7 to August 18. “ TEACHERS LETREAT"—July 9-0 
August 2. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo Saxon, German, French, English Literature, Critical Studies in Shake- 
speare and Chaucer, Philological Conterences, Elocution, Languag ¢ Museum, Educational Conversast ni, Music, 
Tonic Sol-fa, Phomography, Clay Modelling, etc., ete. 


CHAUTAUQUA, [881!. 


“©. F. M. 1." July @ to Aug. 4; “C.C.C."” Aug. Sto 18; “C. 8. T." Aug. 3 to 18; “OC. 8. 8. Assembly ™ Au 
gust 2to 2. 


GRAND OPENING DAY JULY 30, cise, meciopcat Lectures: Lectares on Scenes and on 


Art, with Rrilliant Stereoptican Illustrations; C. L. 8.C. Round Tables; C. L. 8. C. Camp-Fire; C. L. 8. ©. Class 
(2882) Vigil ; Dlumiaations; Old Time Singing Schoo! ; Excursions on the Lake ; Illuminated Fieet; Naval En- 
gagement at Night - Electric Lights ; FISK JUBILEE SINGERS, etc., etc. For Circulars address, 


DR. J. H, VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


After May 1, ask at same address for full Chautauqua Programme tor 1881. 
ee —o ——— 


UNIVERSITY SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS 


University Publishing Company, 19 Murray Street, N, Y. 
NEWEST. | Gildersieeve’s Latin Grammar. | Holmes’ Readers, History, aud Grammars, 


BRIGHTEST. | Maury’s Revised Manual, Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
, Venabie’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry 
BEST, | Venable’s Easy Algebra. pier ora 


E. B. BENJAMIN, RK. 


NEW YORK. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
eae stock of first-class Apparatus; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited, 


iain os tac 























6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 
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Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DE. GEO. F. ROOT and J. BR. MUBRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


ORGAN GEMS. ($25).) By F. L. DAVE.PORT. 
ORGAN SELECTIONS. ($1.5) By PETERS. 
BATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. #59. 
BATISTE’S LAST COMPOSITIONS. $2.50. 
ORGANIST’S RELIANCE. (10 Nos., cach $1.3, 
Complete $6) By EUGENE THAYER, 
ZUNDEL’S ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPOSI- 
TIONS. ($1.25.) 


In these six 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 
Strong and Authors 
, and that the work contains 


a new a5 can 


UGGS Sree 


a Geiiecr Gneees 
ear e* 
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JUST PUBLISHED. — 7) ©. By DETSON & 00, 848 Brosdway,.New York. 


The Grapinic System of Practical Peumanship | ~~ wew eENcLanp 
rich isof marted niviatage store covnie eoasare| CONSERVATORY. 


3 The Largest Music School in the world. Tuition $15, 
are superior. Complete im | witn collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours of 


: ; musical | tm 8 quarter. and 

A. LOVELL & CO., je veeeaersamors 7 mbes Volumes mee tee eee, 
@ Bond Street, New York. pars oem Bend for calendar. 

E. TOURGEE, Mosic Hatt, Boston. 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. ar ge 


Stier's Words of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. | 145 Nessan st...or 37 Park Rew N. ¥. Clty, 


Kaapy's Obristian Phesiesy. Tre 
1000 Me $30 | SECOND-HAND: SCHOOL BOOKS | |... 


books will be BE te Gent vez 
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PERSONS & PLACES. g20 PP., $3.50.) .** 
COMMON THINGS, 690 PP., $3.00. _ 


HENRY HOLT & 00, 











EDUCATIONAL 


D. APPLETON & C0’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting ot Five Books. 
—BYy— 

WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 

Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 


A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, O, 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Elocation, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child's 4to, 00 
pages. 
Appletons’ Second Reader. 12mo, 142 pp. 


Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 
by these eminent educators at once created 

a widespread in and teachers awaited 
the appearance of the books, confident that 
marked improvements 


During y 
1880 over one and a half million copies 
were sold. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal Improvement. 





The remarkable success. which Apple: 
tons’ Readers have attained, both co: 
cially and educationally, is due to the fac fact 
that no effort or expense was spared to 
make them bnctonly mechanically superior, 
but practically and distinctively superior 
in their embodiment of modern expe 
in teaching, and of the methods followed 
the most successful and intelligent edu- 
ml ia of we Ro , 
enow er a new series oO Geographi 

in two books, which will as far excel all 

text-books hitherto published 

are in advance of the old 
text-books 1 in Readers. 
THE SERIES. 
stg <4 Geography. 
108 pages. 
hestant Higher Geography. Large 
4to, 128 pages. 


In Six Numbers. With 
GOODMAN'S PATENT. 





They insure improvement at every 
~—- of the pupil’s practice. 

ey make instruction in the subject of 
penmanship easy, practical, and invariably 
successful. 


The Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 
Since it has been demonstrated that a 
copy is entirely practicable, no 
series of Copy-Books will be acce 
hereafter wi oa this provision. Yake- 
man’s Patent Sliding Copies provide this 
important requisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of a ying adjustable 
copies to each page of 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy —y¥~= Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three parts. 

Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
im Series. Four Books and 


Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 


Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this bramch. 
It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the primary classes to 
the higher departments of the high school. 


Industrial Courses In 


Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanica! Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing. 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child's poh of L A Graded 
Series of Lessons and s, in Four 
Numbers. IL. Stories in Pictures; II. 
Studies in Animals; III. Studies in 
Plants ; IV, Studies of Words. Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 

Letters pos Roteone in RR ay 
sequel to “‘The Child’s Bogk of us 
guage. 

Miss Stickney’s charming little books 
open ea new field of study, delightful to 
both teachers and pupils. They are de- 
igned to secure: An appeecigtion of 

is best in literature; 2. An interest 

= & os of all that ins to lan- 
generous choice vocabu- 

fe, ak 4, Readiness, correctness, and beauty 
in expression; 5. A more elevated and re- 
fined tone in nar md et mae 











ve Movable Copies; the superior 
avanlagenof which are tou obvious to be 





Hapusy's GREEK, 
comtel (eracheey of 
list embraces standard works 
the Kindergarten to the University. 


the most fa’ 
Address, 


terms made for first 
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PRIMERS OF 
CHEMISTRY ; Morst’s ZooLocy ; LeConte’s Geotocgy; Harxwness’s Latin SERIES ; 
Feta all of which are among the most popular and suc- 


representing every department of study from 
lists, and ‘‘ Educational Notes” sent free on application, and 
introduction. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON CHICAGO OR SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Burned Money and its Restoration. 


It will be remembéred that Phe Aps@fican | 
Express Company liad \several safes in jthe |" 
cars that were burned at the rai digas 


ter near Tioga Center. N. Y., Jan. 22. The 
Company*did not open“the safes—as they 
contained, among other things, paper money, 
that if, burned would be destryed beyond 
all hope ofredemption if carelessly handled 
but sent them to Washington to be opened 
in the basement of the Treasury by the ex- 
perts from the redemption divison of the 
Treasurer's office. In the burnt mass were 
found: jewelry, including a lot of diamonds 
and watches, gold and silver coin, legal- 
tender notes, National Bank notes, Govern- 
ment coupons, and railroad bonds. The coin 
was melted in all manner of shapes, The 
jewelry, except the diamonds, is worthless 
The burned legal tender-notes were a black 
mass, with slight, crevices. on the sides, 
showing the separation of note from note. 
The scaly and brittle remains were separated 
with great care. The experts, by examina- 
tion, were enabled to identify the notes, 
together with their respective numbers, 
They will be replaced by new ones. One 
young lady is busy on the coupons, and has 
identified a"number of 4 per cent. coupons 
representing $500 each, and.4 1-2 per cent, 
coupons ‘representing $11.72 each. These 
will also be redeemed. Such is the expert- 
ness with which, apparently, nothing, but 
black brittle masses are handled, that it is 
very likely that every note, coupon, and 
bond that was burned will be separted and 
identified. 





Given up by Doctors. 

“Ts it possible that Mr, Godfrey 1s ‘up and 
at work, and cured by 80 simple a remedy ?" 

“ Fassare you it is true that he is entirely 
cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters ; 
and only ten days ago. his doctors gave him 
up and said be must die! ” 

“ Well-a-day! That is remarkable! I 
will go this day and get some for my poor 





George—I know hops are good,”-—Salem | w 


Past. 





Tne Scio Earrnquake.--Great damage was 
done by. an. earthquake in the Island of Scio, 
oné of the best known of the isles of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, on Sunday, April 3. In the 
chief town, Kastro, with 15,000 inhabitants, 
three or four thousand persons were killed 
and wounded, and but fifty houces were left 
standing. Later reports state thet thirty vil- 
Jages, in other :parts of the island, were 
wrecked, and as many as 40,000 people 
were made destitute. The entire number 
of victims is estimated at 5,000, The shocks 
were widely felt among the islands.and along 
the coasts of the mainland. 








Mark Twatn admits having made $125,- 
000 ont of his lectures, but makes no prom- 
ise of restitution. 





How to Make Money During Vacation, 
Many schools have already closed, and 
others close soon. The teacher is usually 
at leisure till he can find ‘another school. 
We want every teacher who is.out of em- 
ployment to write us at-once for sample 
copies,.of the InsTrTUTE, and CoMPANION, 
and begin to take subscribers,, It will not 
only profitably fill up leisure time, but will 
be the means of extending acquaintances, 
and also bringing to the knowledge of 
teachers and scholars the best reading for 
them in the United States. We give a 
liberal commission, and it will-pay you to 
give this a trial. We receive constantly, 
large lists of subscribers taken at INstI- 
TUTE and teachers) associatio 
agents avé alf aatabaei ries Hg pie 
of the INSTITUTES, . [Aa HO 
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Chicago & North-Western 


ee 


Is the OLDEST! CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
Mee EQUIPPED and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 
WEST and NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and best rome te between Chicago and all 
Northern ‘is, vlewa,. Dakota, Wyomi 
oe "ealiorsse: a rouge Ariza na rab, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 


Geter Rexide, Dea Nators,Golemivan ta! 


Iso, 
Milwaukee, s Czeen Hay, 0 Osh keen. sSheboy- 
ff": areqetse, 2 Fond d Lae Pe fain: | 6 


in tiuron, Volga.” Volga, Pier ismark, 
nneseta, eer Bakeces Wiese: sconsin aud the 


luffs the rota ¢ of oe Chicago & North- 
U.P R rt from, arrive at and 


io 
wi poli 


t Counc 
Western and 
= i,t same joint Union D 


\cago. . clase c made ‘gy 2 ime) Lake 
sits ore, Mie gan Central, B Baltimore & Aon ne 
and Pennsylvania, and "Chi oS “tr ak iyo, 


and the Kankakec and Pan Gand die 
Close connections made at J a Peints. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel tel Dining Cars 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Tasist upon Ticket nts “wry you y= M2 this 
road. Examine og ckets, and refuse to buy if the ey 
do no over the Chicago & North-Western 


ay. 
Ifyou wish the Best Traveling Accommodatio 
wil r Picket by tie route, AND WILL TAKE 


4h Ticket , aia sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Hughitt, 24 V. P. & Geu'l Mang’r Chigago. 


“The Erie Railway” 


NOW THE 


NEW YORK, LIKE ERIE 
WESTERN RUILROLD. 


~ 1s well-known to the Public as being the 
Favorite Route to the West, 


Passing through the 
Grandest Scenery of River and Mountain, 


FAST TRAINS/AND WIDE CARS, | 


ee eee 





To go to ¥ 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Denver or 


San Francisco, 
To visit 


Niagara Falis, the Lakes, Canada, 
the Mississippi Valley, Yosemite 
Valley, or the Wonderful 
Yellowstone Country, 

in comfort, take the well-known 

ERIE .RAILWAY, 
‘ Foot of Chambers 8t., New York. 
JOHN N, N. ABBOTT, | General Passenger Agent, } N. Y¥. 
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E. L. KELLoae & Co., 21 Park Pl., N, y. 
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7 cents, pret An paper so cents, bou 











‘SCHOOL MANAGEMENT.’ 


Special Offer. 


We made an offer of ‘“‘ School M 
ment” during Januaty to any one 
sent us a new subscriber te the laserturt 
or two new subscribers to aan COMPANION 
and ten cents postage. 

Such aJlarge number of teachers have [ 
taken advan’ of this most bp offer 
that we have decided to kee pit ies 
month longer. The demand has 
great.that. we shall issue immediate], 
new edition, _It will be impossible in 
number to spareroom for but one of the nu- 
merous letters of praise or comurehdatory 
notices of the: préss on this voiume, but we 
assure every one that they will be more 








FIRST-CLASS FARE $4 bo 


Excursion to Albany and Return 
82:00: 


‘One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St: John, or Dean ‘Richmond, 
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A Weekly Journal of Education. 
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“ 10 to 19 copies to one address,each, -, = - « 1,50 
20 or more copiestoome address, - - -«- = = «= 125 

The label on cach paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subsortber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. 
The papcr will, however, be stopped at ary time thereafter if the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
céived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

if the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefcre requires that cach club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should incinde both eounty and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have herctoforé Béen sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JouRNat to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to.any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
to the inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 

, OuR Eastern AGENCY.—The ScHooL JOURNAL and.all of our 
pibiications can be obtained of Mr. ‘Willard Small, No. 14 Bro m- 
field’ St., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the ScHoon 
JOUBNAL, TEACHERS’ INstrruTe, and SCHOLAR'’Ss COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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New York, April 16, 188r. 





"Fo All Those in Arrears, 
Weare pleased with the promptness with 
which many of the subscribers to the SoHooL 


JOURNAL have responded to the subscription 


bills mailed to thei last week. Thereé ‘still 
remain a number from whom we Have 
not Heard. “We would remind all who are 
yet. in arrears on subscription account, that 
a remittance of the money would be esteem- 
ed.afavor,., Shall we not hear. from all such 
— “ws next 10 mene ?. 





Ow Debt. to Free Siycatiod, 


a 


‘Adjoining the chapel tonnected with the 
church” where © 
Stratfor 


“is buried, in 





ecclesiastic eel J olyffe founded a school. 
| A charter was granted by this King not more 
than a fortnight before his death, which or 
dered the master of this school to receive 
£100 annually and the use of a dwelling 
house from thé corporation. And the school 
was to be free ; any boy seven years of age, 
able to read and write was to be admitted. 
Now mark the result. In 1564, William 
Shakespeare was born, about ten years after 
this school was founded ; and it is conceded 
by all that here he received his education. 
That such a school existed, was as important 
as that Shakespeare was born. What is 
genius without education? To have put the 
Promethean torch into such a hand is glory 
enough for that free grammar school. 


What did he Mean? 


When Governor Porter of Indiana, stood be- 
fore the teachers last December, he had just 
been elected and felt very pleasant and this 
is what he said : 

‘*T have come here to-day to show you that I feel an 
interest in the: cause of education. I hope that when 
you are here again I shall be able to throw open to you 
my hospitable doors, and receive and welcome persons 
engaged in so grand and important a cause. You are 
engaged in a more important work than I shall be when 
put at the head of the State. You are preparing those 
who are to take charge of the Statea few years hence. 
I now have only to say that when I shall be installed 
in office, I trust you will feel that there is one at the 
head of the State who estimates your services, and 
will sympathize with you in all your good and great 
undertakings.” 

“Bye and bye” is easily said according to 
Shakespeare. And the importance of the 
teachers work is the theme of every politi- 
cian ; and those same politicians will then 
go and appoint incompetent persons. In 








jnearly every town the politician names the 


trustees, and the trustees or board run the 
schools as though they ‘‘sympathized with the 
teachers in all their good and great under- 
takings,” don’t they ? 

Governor Porter meant to compliment the 
the teachers, and he did it nicely. Suppose 
he had said something like this: “‘I have 
come here to-day to show you that I feel an 
interest in the cause of education. I propose 
| we begin here to-day the steps of a needed ad- 
vance. I want to have your calling a profes- 
sion, 'To accomplish this no one must be al- 
lowed to teach, but those who have gone 
through an educational school. There they 
must learn the prifciples of teaching. Then 
they must go and watch wellimanaged schools 
and learn the art. In this way the people will 
get their money’s worth ; in this way you will 
soon be recognized as belonging to a profes- 
sion. The teachers‘should do all they pos- 
sibly can to improve themselves. Iam sorry 
that so few’of the great number in the state 
come'to the conventions. Teachers, if you 
wish dthers to believe in you you must be- 
lieve in yourselves. va 





Four Errors. 
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themselves to be in fault, “The error of all 
érrors is that a sysTEM and a set of studies 
are the two pillars on which the temple of 
education rests. On the contrary we declare 
that the TEACHER IS THE SOUL OF THE SCHOOL. 

In the country they hold to this error and 
in addition change the teachers as often as 
possible and get those who know as little of 
teaching as the law will allow. In the city 
they have enough permanency, but hold on 
to the errors as firmly as they do in the back- 
woods ; here, however, they make the course 
of study the bottom of things. But the results 
are the same in both cases. 

The out-come is as follows: four results 
that are really chronic. (1) The teachers 
are degraded. The utmost effort is needed 
to keep the teachers (that is all who have not 
native character enough to withstand the 
degradation) at work. They are mercenary 
and shun effort, refuse to make self improve- 
ment and despise their calling. (2) The 
children are burdened with learning things 
that do not benefit them, dislike school, and 
are not fitted for life. (3) Sham and not 
substance is becoming the test of the teach- 
er’s work; brilliancy and not thoughtful- 
ness; percentages and not practical judg- 
ment. (4) Too much supervision. The super- 
vising officer now demands certain results, 
and these the teacher demands in turn of the 
pupils. (Here we speak of our city schools.) 
Now the teacher knows that it is not best to 
have those results, but he has no option. 
‘*Bread and butter” he mutters and forces 
the blood out the post. 

What is to be done? There is but one way 
out. Go back to common sense. Listen to 
Mr. , who has a private school. He 
writes: ‘‘When I want a teacher I have 
hard work I assure you. I look over the 
field, I correspond with skillful teachers, if 
possible I go and see them teach. At all 
events, I take no one who has not TEACH 
in him from head to foot. That is the reason 
my school is popular.” This is what we 
mean by common sense. Put the teacher 
first, let him select studies, and mark out 
programs. Let your superintendent do his 
level best to increase the teaching power of 
these teachers, do everything to elevate and 
nothing to degrade them. 


Opposition to the Schools, 

There are men who honestly believe that 
the support of schools at the public expense 
is far from being the good thing, which 
others declare it to be. These are not op- 
posed to education, but they think that like 
any other good in this world it should be ob- 
tained by the efforts of those who want it. 
The clearest statement of the opposition 
party has been made by Richard Grant 
White, in the New York Times and in the 
North American Review. He has been 
thoroughly abused in return and this is 
about all that has resulted ; for the American 
people implicitly believe in ascheme of pub- 
he education. 

To state the matter briefly~—Mr. White 
‘says that education and a well-ordered 
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society have no connection whatever ; that 
a distribution of knowledge is not neces- 
sary; that to have a good government it 
is not necessary to have an educated people. 
He argues this at some length, but we do not 
think he has made out his case. 

He next says that the schools have proved 
a failure. (1) They do not teach the studies 
they profess to teach, nor (2) inculcate the 
sound morals they ought. The first point 
he states thus: ‘‘The mass of the pupils of 
these public schools are unable to read intel- 
ligently, to spell correctly, to write legibly, 
or to do anything that reasonably well-edu- 
cated children should do with ease.” Here 
Mr. White has generalized on the report of 
Mr. Walton concerning Suffolk Co., Mass., 
in a most extraordinary manner. A careful 
reading of the report at the time it was made 
left no such impression on our minds. It 
will be admitted that the attempt to educate 
ten millions of children will show much 
crudeness and many failures; but that as a 
whole it has been a success must be admit- 
ted. Two facts are worth considering by 
Mr. White. (1) France and England have 
for many centuries followed his plan of be- 
lieving that ignorance had no connection 
with vice and misery, but both are follow- 
ing the American plan after having examined 
the results, How is it that these countries 
should be deluded by official reports into an 
expenditure of millions when there have 
been plenty to present arguments after 
Mr. White’s fashion? Mr. White further 
tells us they have had no public schools south 
of the Potomac and that crimes have not 
been committed so extensively as at the 
North, or rather that in Mass. and Conn., 
crimes, suicide and insanity abound, and _ so 
do public schools. At the South no public 
schools, and no crime, suicide and insanity. 
But strange to say the happy southern states 
are making every effort to establish public 
schools. An attempt has been made to have 
the United States give to them the proceeds 
of the public lands for their purpose. Strange 
they should be anxious to have more jails, 
more insane asylums, more gallows at the 
‘Sunny South!” (2) The other fact is this: 
A city like Albany, for example, tries the 
plan of having schools, likes it ; enlarges the 
scope of the schools, likes it still more; calls 
for more money, for better teachers, and for 
finer buildings and the deluded people hands 
it over without a murmur. This is remark- 
ably the case at the west when the country 
is sparsely settled. In one case a village of 
4,000 inhabitants had a building burned and 
the School Board met the same day and con- 
tracted for a new one to cost $40,000, or four 
times the cost of the destroyed building. In 
another case the School Board of a town was 
made unpopular because it did not put up an 
expensive ascii It is plain the people do 
not think the public schools a failure. 

We do not care to answer why “our large 
towns swarm with idle vicious lads,” wh. 
‘‘our rural districts are infested with tramps,” 
why “dishonesty in business has. become 
common,” why ‘crime and. vice have in- 
creased.” There is more diptheria and scar- 
let fever also. 

If Mr. White had turned his attention to 
the public schools and had brought his skill- 
ful pen to bear on the crudities of the sys- 
tem ; if he had accepted the schools as a fact, 
as he must, and had attemped to improve 
them he would have accomplished a great 
deal of good. As it is, he had written a paper 
that has been laughed at for its strange mix- 
ture of fact and fancy, of logic and incon- 
sistency. 
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Occupation for Young Children in School. 


By Anna Jonnson. 
NO. ¥. CLAY EXERCISE. 

Form.—If practicable, provide each child with a small 
piece of board containing wet clay. Where the class is 
too large, have a large trav or box containing the clay, 
ard allow two or three children to work at one time, while 
the class look on, criticise the work, and when necessary 
different ones may be appointed to rectify mistakes ; thus 
all may be kept interested. 

As in previous lessons, begin with a talk about clay. 
What kind of a substance? Where obtained? Of what 
use? Speak of bricks; have one to show. If conven- 
ient, present other objects made of clay; speak of their 
manufacture, or what is better, let the children find out as 
much as possible for themselves, and relate at the next 
letson. 

Have the children first make a ball or sphere of clay. 
What kind of a surface has it? How many hemispheres 
can be made of it? Let them cut it with a knife. What 
part of the sphere is the hemisphere? What does hemi 
mean? How many halves in a sphere? in an apple? in 
anything? How many faces has it? What kind? What 
edges? Let them place the two halves together, then 
press it, and make an oblate-spheroid; then make it 
round again, and taper one end for an ovate-spheriod or 
egg shape. Return again to the sphere, and cut off each 
side for a cube. Review the shape as to faces, edges and 
corners. Roll it out for a cylinder, cut off sides for square 
prism ; if possible, cut it in two for triangular prism. Then 
form pyramids, cones, etc. 

Let them make the shapes of different kinds of fruit, 
using little sticks for stems; for strawberriev they could 
make little indentures with pins for the seeds. Have a 
talk abolt each kind of fruit, and when practicable, present 
the natural. 

Have a lesson on the bird’s nest, and let them mould it 
in clay, and make the eggs and place in it. Let them give 
a list of the names of little birds. A great variety of ob- 
jects may be made, as well as cakes, pies and bread, and a 
little lesson on each be given. The children will exercise 
their own ingenuity and devise many new forms. 

The clay may also be used for geography lessons. The 
children may form mountains, valleys, capes, islands, pen- 
insulas, straits, bays, springs, rivers, etc. They may get 
the idea of water flowing from all parts of the land, and at 
last finding its way tothe ocean. They will surely get 
ideas instead of mere words. Children must have the ob- 
ject picture before they can grasp the idea. 








Oral Lessons. 


ON ANIMALS, 

Collections of objects tor use in the class-room are indis- 
pensable. They need cost nothing except a little effort in 
procuring, and care in preserving them. © A properly man- 
aged class will gladly assist to supply them. The harder 
parts of small animals, such as the feet, bills, wings and 
feathers of birds; teeth, shells, bones, skins, fur, eggs, large 
insects, pieces of coral, are readily procurable. The ocea- 
sional loan for a few hours of some small and familiar pet 
animul can be made to awaken an interest and to fix in- 
delibly facts that are important. 

1. Zoology being a science of classification, it is indispens- 
ably requisite to teach the distinction upon which the class- 
ification depends. j 

2. Only the ‘simplest outline need be taught, with such 
facts and details as seem most naturally appropriate to 
illustrate the subject. 

3. The process of classification being naturally objective, 
the animals being classified by their obvious peculiarities, 
the pupils should be led, by an exercise of the observing’ 
faculties, to diseover the peculiarities himself. 

4. Well known typical animals should be taken as the 
objective basis of the classification, such as man, monkey, 
bat, cat, rat, horse, deer, cow and whule ;—eagle, parrot, can- 
ary, rooster, ostrich, snipe and duck ; turtle, alligator, ratile- 
snake and frog ; perch, cod, shark, etc, ;—bee, butterfly, beelle, 
etc.;—spider and crab ;—squid, snail and oyster :—starjish, 
jellyfish and corals. 

5. The simplest names should be used, where possible, 
in preference to the more ssientific, or, at least, as prepara- 





than rasores ; two-winged than diptera, etc. A few scientific 
terms, such as mollusk and bivalve, are in such common use 
that they may be readily explained and applied. 

6. Associated facts not strictly scientific—such as the uses 
of animals, anecdotes concerning them, their peculiarities 
and habits which the pupiJs have'themselves observed— 
will form an indispensable part of these exercises. 

7. The pupils should be encouraged to acquire as many 
facts as possible by their own observation and reflection. 
For this purpoee the collection of animals in any menagerie 
may be employed to subserve an important edacational 
purpose, and the pupils of the schools be incited to the 
study of their habits and peculiarities, 

8. The exercises should be conversational, the reviews 
frequent; the instruction should embrace exercises in clas- 
sifying well-known animals from a miscellaneous list, giving 
the reasons in each case. Too much ground should not be 
attempted at first. 

9. Some system of diagrams, roughly sketched in chalk, 
will be found of great service in assisting the pupils to 
remember the classification, The best and simplest.is, 
probably, that used in the ordinary “ genealogical tree.” 
The diagtam should be gradually developed as the lessons 
proceed, and not the whole of it given in the preliminary 


stages, 

“to. No teacher can give such classified “ outline ” with- 
out having first, by carefal study acquired it. This can be 
readily accomplished from any of the school manuals on 
the rudiments ot Natural History. 

11. It is not expected that the classification should ex- 
tend to species and variety, sometimes not even to genera. 
It is desirable that pupils shoald have some definite ideas 
as to the relations of the following terms used in zoology : 
kingdom, branch or type, class, order, family, genus, species, 
variely, individual, These can be best exhibited by a dia- 
gram, but should in no case be presented by'formal defini- 
tion. All but the last four should be mentioned in describ- 
ing any given animal.— Teacher’s Manual, N. Y. City. 
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A Word to Live Teachers, 


Br J. H. Gruurrzer. 

The difference between the real, that is the professional 
teacher's work, and that of the occasional one is too great 
as to allow comparison. While the former develops the 
slumbering minds into self-active ones, he seems to create 
new strength, when once there was au apparent mental 
waste. He economizes time tosuch an extent as to de doub- 
le and treble work, and do it more thoroughly than one of 
the latter class. The occasions] teacher cares almost only 
for those of his pupils, who have a natural turn of mind for 
study, and neglects those seemingly less capable, His 
work is mechanical and uniform. He prefers when he has 
the choice to teach the higher branches, and avoids ele- 
mentary ones, which are just those in which the true ped- 
agogue finds his most interesting task. ‘Hence, much harm 
is done by such perseus who are simply using the teach- 
ing profession as a stepping stone to another, and who, 
instead of having their hearts in the work, ouly perform 
it as a mechanical drudgery, which they tolerate because 
they expect to be done with forever. 

“Onward” should be the teacher’s.motto, aswell for 
himeelf as for his pupils; and if it be not onward, it will 
backward ; for if he be not a better teacher this term than 
he was the last, he is a poorer one ; and if at the end of the 
day he sees no error in his own work, be is not competent 
to detect errors, or has not interest enough in his work to 

A teacher has no right to carry his personal cares and 
sorrows into the school-room, and go through his work 
with an abstracted air or woeful countenance, He be- 
longs in schoel-hours not to himself, but to his pupils; 
and should drop outside of the school-room all selfish 
thoughts. This is by no means impossible to do; one will 
never be able to control the minds of others until he brings 
his own into subjection’to his will; and when this is‘com- 
completed, a person need never allow a theught foreign to 
the subject under consideration to enter his brain. 

A teacher should be cosmopolitan; that i¢, “he should 
have no pet subjects on which he spends more time than 
‘their importance demands or which, because he likes 
‘them himself, he teaches to the exclusion of these, which 
‘would tend more to the ot of the intellectual 
powers of his pupils, or which would be of m 
tical utility to them in after life. He has nor 
& particular scholar or a particular class, which 
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general, not a few individuals, or to a class in parti- 

If ateacher does'nt mect with that success to which he 
looked forward, he must not attribute it to the incorrigi- 
bility ot his pupils, but search for the cause of failure in 
himself; in nine cases out of ten he will, not have to go 
any further to find it. 

Our pupils will be just what we make them. If we en- 
ter the schcol-room with a listless air, our pupils will be 
listless and mattentive; if we come in with a careless, 
languid manner, they will acquire a lagging gait and sleepy 
movement ; if we are sullen, they will be sullen; if vio- 
lent, they will become violent. But if we are cheertul, 
smiable and industrious, they will be just as quick in form- 
ing these habits, for children are imitative creatures. 
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Studies in Synonyms, No. 5. 


By Osantzs Dop. 
5. Anson, Harz, Derzst, Anommarz, Loarue. 

These terms all denote a sentiment of aversion. They 
differ in degree, and in the manner in which the feeling is 
exhibited. To Asnor means to shrink from. with horror; 
the exhibition of the feeling is confined to a shunning of 
the object that excites it, or to the pain that acoompanies 
its enforced contemplation. Huarrep is not content with 
simply avoiding the object that occasions it; it desires its 
destruction. It arises, not from the nature of the object 
hated, but trom the disposition of the person who hates ; 
for it is possible for a good man to be hated by the vicious. 
To prrest is to call upon others to bear witness to our 
hatred. Hatred may be a silent feeling; detestation is al- 
ways expressed. What we begin by hating, we may end 
by detesting. We hate the person who has injured us, un- 
less we are of a forgiving spirit; we detest the person who 
inflicts wauton injuries upon the helpless. Hate is always 
a bad pasion, when its object is a person; when its object 
is a thing, the moral character of the feeling depends upon 
the moral character of the thing hated. To defest always 
retains a good meaning; the feeling arises whenever we 
contemplate anything that contradicts our moral prin- 
¢ We detest & traitor, a liar, a perjurer, etc. Ab- 
horrence differs from detestation in having reference to 
what is repugnant to our moral feelings rather than to 
what is in violation of our moral principle. We 
apominate that which does violence to our religious 
sentiments, heresy, infidelity, profanity, ete., are abomin- 
able. To toate expresses the disgust which the sight 
of offensive objects produces? Owing to the preva- 
lent tendency to exaggeration of speech, these words 
are often used in connection with ebjects to which 
they are not strictly applicable; as when s young lady 
declares that she defests or abominates steel-forks! We 
cannot detest or abominate that in which ne immorality is 


“involved. 


QUESTIONS. 

What do these terms all denote? In what respects do 
they differ? What does abhor mean? How is the feeling 
exhibited ? How is haired exhibited ? Is it possible to hate 
goodness? Can goodness be detested? Which is com- 
municative feeling—hatred or detestation? Which is the 
selfish feeling? Is it ever right to hate a person? When 
is it right to hate a thing? When does the feeling of de- 
testation arise? Do we hate or detest a traitor? How 
does to abhor differ trom to detest? What do we abomin- 

ate? What do we loathe? How should one express him- 
self instead of saying he detests steel-forks Can we detest 
or abominate or abhor that which is innocent? May we 
hate or loathe that which is in itself harmless? Does 
hatred arise from the nature ot the thing Auéed or from the 
nature of the person who hates? 

EXERCISE. 

(Write the sentences en the black-board and have the 
pupils supply the blanks, giving s reason, in each instance, 
ter their choice of a word.) 

1. “The lie that flatters [——the most.”—Cowrer. 

2 “Spleen to mankind his envious heart possessed, 

And much he-—all, but most the best.”—Pors. 

3. “Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 

My heart——him as the gates of hell.”— Pore. 
4. The conscientious man will——every breach of the 
ohne him who aske blessings for himself, 
prayer of 
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6. “No costly lords the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him——his vegetable meal.”"—Go.psmiru. 

7. The true gentleman instinctively —— what is base. 

8. “ Since Cleopatra died, I have lived in such dishonor 
that the gods——my business."—SmakesreaRe. 

9. We are commanded not to——any man; there are, 
however, many qualities which we are justified in not 
only—— bat——. 

10. Oatahne, although a man of great talents, had com- 
mitted so many——crimes that he had become an object 
oft——to every decent citizen of Rome. 


KEY. 

1. Abheor, (because the meaning is, “repugnant to my 
moral feelings.”) 

2. Hate, (because the sentiment arises from the disposi 
tion of the agent, and not from the nature of the object.) 

3. Detests, (because the meaning is, “disapproves of his 
conduct as opposed to my moral principles.”’) 

4. Abominatc, (because the meaning is, “regards it as a 
violation of religious principle.”’) 

5. Abomination, (because the meaning is that vind EN 
prayer is regarded as inconsistent with religious prin- 
ciples.) 

6. Loathe, (because the meaning is, “make him regard 
with disgust.’’) 

7. Abhors, (because the meaning is, “shrinks from with 
horror, as disagreeable to his moral feelings.” Detests would 
imply that his aversion was due to principle. Loathe 
would imply physical or mental disgust.) 

8. Detest, (because the meaning is, “express their disap- 


probation.) 

9 Hate, hating, detesting. Why? 

10. Detestable, * (because “worthy of public denuncia- 
tion.” Loathing, (because the sight of him created a feel- 
ing of disgust.) 


Questions for Self-Examination. 








It your work is what it should be you will be able to 
answer the first thirteen questions in the affirmative. 

1. Do you seat your pupils by grades and conduct recita- 
tions without calling them to the front ? 

2. Are those pupils who are together, in together all 
other branches, or nearly so? 

3. Do your primary classes have a recitation at the close 
of each hour? 

4. Do all your pupils sit in an erect position while 
studying ? 

5. Do you give at least one-half of the time in grammar 
and language classes to the correction of errors in spoken 
or written language ? 

6. Do you ascertain by questions and explanations, or 
otherwise, that all reading classes grasp the idea of the 
selection before it is read by them in class? 

7. Do those pupils too young to use a text-book in those 
branches, receive oral instruction in arithmetic, language 
and geography, in which written work by the pupil forms 
a prominent feature ? 

8. Do the spelling classes show that they understand 
the words spelled by giving a sentence in which they both 
are properly used ? 

9. Does written work upon slates or board predominate 
in the primary arithmetic classes ? 

10. Do you teach all pupils the geography of the district, 
town, county and state in which they live? 

11. Do the classes in the first, second and third readers 
print or write a portion (or all) of the lessons upon slates, 
bring them to recitatiton and read what they have printed 
or written aloud, before beginning to read from the text- 
book ? 

12, Do you correct errors in their capitalizing, etc? 

13. Do you have a study programme, in addition to 
your recitation programme, and tell the classes not reciting 
at the begining of each recitation what lessons to study ? 

You should be able to give a truthful negative answer 
to the following questions. If you cannot, think wherein 
you can improve: 
a1. Do any pupils recite twice in succession, excepting in 
penmanship? 

2. Do you answer questions from pupils while a class is 
reciting ? 

3. Does any geography class ever pass from the study 
of a state or county without having drawn a map of it? 

4 Do you ever allow “speaking,” “leaving seats,” or 
“ drinking between intermission ” ? 
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probation of.”, Abhor or hate would imply a silent disap- | ** 





5. Do your pupils ever become sleepy and restless before 
recess or intermission, on account of deficient ventilation ? 

6. Do you allow any day to pass without reading a few 
pages from some book relating to your work on science, 
history, biography ? 

7. Does any pupil in any reading class ever pase a ser- 
tence, the words in which he cannot call readily and cor- 
rectly at sight? 

8. Does the class in history mention any towns, cities or 
countries, the location of which you do not require them 
to learn and recite ? 

9. Do you allow any profanity or vulgarity on the play- 
ground ? 

10. Do you ever assist a pupil at his seat outside of reci- 
tation to work examples in arithmetic ? 

11. Do you have any mathematical classses in the 
afternc on? 

12. Do you correct or reprove pupils with a cross or 
fretful tone of voice ? 

13, Do your pupils stare at visitors to the neglect of 
their books ? 

14. Does a week ever pass in which you do not instruct 
your pupils in the forms of letters of various kinds, as busi- 
ness, friendship, etc., or the arrangement of the subject- 
matter ?—H. S. Baker in Practical Teacher. 
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A New Study in the Plymouth Schools. 





The School Committee of Plymouth, Mass., in advocat- 
ing the introduction of a new study, which they designate 
“The Knowledge of Practical Subjects, and of the 
Events of the Day,” into high schools, makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions, which may be read with profit by 
school committees and teachers everywhere. 

This should inclode infoimation upon topics of general 
interest, foreign and domestic movements, state and na- 
tional affairs, progress in arts and sciences and in re- 
furms, constitutional relations, commerce, banking, me- 
chanical inventions and manutactures, exports and im- 
ports, and all those matters which every well educated 
man or woman ought in some degree to be familiar with 
and ale to converse upon sensibly ; but which so few of 
the graduates of our high schools generally (throughout 
the country, probably) know anything about. This course 
is recommended not merely for the practical value of the 
knowledge thus acquired, but as giving to our young men 
and women an enlarged interest in real things, outside of 
themselves and their own private homes or business; 
giving them, also, that most valuable hab‘t of mind which 
during all their after lives will induce them to read and 
think and feel about what is occupying earnest men in the 
world of thought and activun. 

Under a regular method, this branch of study, which we 
now propose, can be introdnced and pursued without 
seriously interfering with the general system already 
adopted. But we assume that, even if part of the time 

now given in our schools to extra attainments in the 
higher branches of modern languages or of English liter- 
ature must be sacrificed (as some might be inclined to say) 
to the acquirement of this gencral informatien, and this 
acquaintance with practical thiues, and with the life of to- 
day, it will be a sacrifice which will tend to make our 
public schools more really what they ought to be- 
come, viz: agencies for educating not a limited number 
very highly in special directions, but for educating the 
mass of the people into intelligent and competent citizens, 
where the common echool education shall run parallel 
with common sense. 

The importance of making provision for this branch of 
instruction is more and more felt by the community at 
large; and the almost total lack of any instruction in this 
direction is, we believe, one ef the most decided causes of 
the dissatisfaction with our public schools which, froin time 
to time, is felt and expressed; it is one ‘reason among 
others, also, why so many of the pupils, especially the 
boys, drop out during the last two years of their school 
course. The interest which they would undoubtedly feel 
in these topics that are related to real life and the activities, 
business, and movements of the present time would, we 
are quite sure, retain in our high schools many more 
scholars, and thus secure to them what they certainly 
ought to have—a more complete and thorough education 
in the various valuable branches which are usually taught 
during those closing two years of the course. 





Nong are so fond of secrets as those who do not mean 
to keep them ; such persons covet secrets, as a spendtbrift 
covets money, for the purpose of circulation. 
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The Primary Class. 


NUMBERS 

Counting.—First let the pupils bo taught to count as 
far as ten, by using the numeral frame, pencils, their fin- 
ners, marks on the blackboard and other objects. 

Figures.—Teach the pupils to count out fgroups of ob- 
jects to represent each number, and teach the figure that 
represents the group. Let the pupils count one ball, one 
pencil, one finger, one mark, then learn figure 1. Then 
count in groups two balls, two fingers, two pencils, two 
marks, eto., and learn figure 2. Now lead the pupils to 
see that two is equal to one and one, or two ones ; that 
three is equal to one and one and one, or three ones, or two. 
and one ; that four is equal to four ones, or three and one, 


two and two, or two twos, Proceed in a similar manner. 


to teach each number and figure as fur as nine. 

To give the pupils additional exercises for learning how 
many objects each figure represents, let them count as 
many balls or other objects, or hold up as many fingers as 
the given figure represents. They may be allowed, also, 
to clap their hands three times for figure 3, four times for 
figure 4, and so on, as another mode of showing that they 
understand the value of the numbers. 

Figures in Groups.—Figures should be taught as sym- 
bols of numbers counted, and in groups corresponding to 
the forms by which the numbers are represented. The 
first group should contain the figures’.from 0 to 9; the 
second group frora 10 to 19 ; the third group, 20 to 29, and 
so on to100, Counting objects should precede each group, 
and extend beyond the highest number of the group. . No 
succeeding group should be commenced until the preced- 
ing one has been thoroughly learned. 

Adding,—The pupils may be taught to add balls on the 
rumeral frame by ones ; then to add figure 1s in a column 
on the blackboard; then to ald acolnmn of Is on their 
slates. Subsequently teach them to add balls by twes ; 
then to add a column ot 2s on the blackboard ; then on 
their s'ates. Proveed in the same manner with threes. 
Afterward the pupils may. be taught to add 1s and 2s in 
the same column; then 1s, 2s and 3s in the same eolumn. 
A variety of exercises should be introduced by which the 
pupils will be required to ard one to each number fiom one 
to twenty. As far as practicable objects should be used 
by the pupils during the first steps of these lessons. 

Subtracting —By means of the numeral frame teach the 
pupils to count backward from ten, thus: 10, 9, 8, 7, 6,5, 
4, 3,2,1,0. Let them also learn, by the use of the num- 
eral frame and of other objects, to take one from each num- 
ber from one to ten, and to tell how many remain, 

Reading and Writing Figures.—Care should be taken in 
the reading of Arabic figures from the blackboard, as fur as 
100, and the writing them on slates, as far as 20, that the 
instruction be given in appropriate steps, that the numbers 
be arranged in such groups as will aid the pupils in learn- 
ing them; also that each group be well learned before a 
new one is presented, Mere rote exercises should not be 
allowed, either with or without the numeral frame.—N. 
Y. City Manual, 


I do not believe io a periectly subdued primary school, 
at least my children do not seem to learn half so much as 
when things are bright, lively and vivacious, Iam always 
delighted when they can do disorderly school room:acts in 
an orderly, qniet manner, At most times, I have found 
by experience that by controlling myself I can control my 
pupils. Some mornings, as the children come in the 
school rgom, I7can tell what the day will bring forth, un- 
less they are checked and subdued, They are noisy, rest- 
less and :uder than usual. 

I have often found by going through the opening exer- 
cises in acalm, quiet manuer, hardly speaking above a 
whisper, that before I was ready, to commence work every 
one was ready to attend to lessons. 

T always require that each one shall sit up straight, 
elbows against the back of the seat and hands clasped 
while the pencils and sponges are being‘passed, as I think 
those quiet moments before the commeucing of work have 
@ quieting influence on the rest of the day. Little ‘drills 
in the moving of fect have often aided me in keeping or- 
der ; for instance, some day, when they are particularly 
noisy with their feet I have them raise one foot and bee 
how quietly they can svt it down; the’same’ with’ the 
other ; now with both ; then move them front, now back, 
to the right, to the lett, and in'this why teach tliém how 
to move them quietly, instead of forbidding them. ,to, lilf’ 
‘heir fpet [com the floor, as some teachers I know do, 


need all thé ways we can know of, hear of, think of and 
dream of? 

If you watch little children’at play you will see how 
soon they tire of a new plaything—they are forever want- 
ing some world to”conquer; so ‘in their lessons, if the 
same humdrum plans are gone over day by day the chil- 
dren lose interest in then. 

A little variety is enough, if it is too startling it loses 
its effect ; children, like older people, are best pleased 
when they can be led on, from what they know, to what 
they do not know, it seeming still as if they knew it all 
the time. 

J. always bave a preparatory lesson before the lesson in 
reading. We talk about the new words. I have them 
say something with each of the, new words in. Read 
the place in the lessun containing the word, spell it, tell 
me the letters backward (to have them closely observe 
how the word looks) Taik about the picture, Tell them 
a short story about some word that they, know very little 
of, and then as I always print the new words on the 
blackboard, and both print and write for the more advanced 
class, I require each one to be able to tell the words as 1 
point to them, skipping around. 

To keep their attention I appeal to their imagination ; 
and you can not think how we all enjoy the things which 
weimagine, Did you ever hear the story ef the father 
who was out walking with his little boy who became very 
tired and insisted that his father should carry him. Instead 
of doing it the father handed him his cane and said “ Here 
my son, ride thishome.” The littie boy took it and was 
soon prancing along enjoying his ride and forgetting all 
about being tired. 

Soin my classes ; some days we take rides and all those 
who pay good attention and read well, get..to go. Other 
times we have parties and-all those who stand up straight, 
like little ladies and gentlemen, and have a good lesson are 
invited ; or on the same conditions we go to the woods, 
Ofcourse each “pretend,” as we call it, must correspond 
to the lesson, or the pupils are not impressed with the 
words, 

The lesson about cab, and, nag, ham, man, would do for 
the ride. “ We will pretend that all those who have a 
good lessoa can go with me to take a ride in the cab.” 
Then point to the cab. “Now what must we have be- 
sides acab ?? Horses? Yes—but as we are little folks 
we ‘shall want little horses—nags? Yes, that is right, 
here is the word nag. Now we have anag andcab. Do 
you see this little word and? Be sure to look at it well, 
for Tam afraid some of you will forget it. Shut your 
eyes and see whether you can think how it luoks. Now 
a cab won't hold very many, soI am afraid I can’t take 
bat the very best ones, so you will all have to try to be 
the best.” } 

This may all seem very foolish, but we enjoy it and by 
their little faces I can tell how disappointed they are when 
they do not get to go to the “pretend.” Other times I 
have them go trough the actions indicated by the words, 
If it isrwn I have some one run ; if walk, some one walk 
across the room ; if wind, I let some one get out of doors 
and see whether he can feel the wind, or some one go 
to the window and tell me what the wind is doing. —Re- 
marks at Teachers’ Assoc, in Ohio. 
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Tae Eyauisa Sxytark.—Another attempt is about to 
be made to introduce the English skylark to our fields and 
skies. Last summer Mr. Isaac W. England imported two 
hundred birds, a considerable number ot which have sur. 
vived the winter and are now in excellent condition, They 
will soon beset free, probably in the neighborbood ot 
Ridgewood, N. J. ; and it is to be hoped that the,people of 
that regiou will make it hazardous for small bird hunters 
to be seen thereabout during the next four or five years, » 





_ Tae Numsrr Sevey.—The number seven was not only 
frequently used as a mystical number in the Bible, but the 
first use of the number in the Qld Testamént isthe com- 
pletion of the creation is seven days and the appointment 
of the seventh as a day of rest, F Reneicnsy tanta ig Meh i 

An interval of seven days elapsed between the notice be 
enter the ark and the coming of the flood; the beasts ens 
tered by sevens; the dove was sent out the second time 
seven days alter her first mission, andthe ark zested on! 
the mountains of Ararat on the seventh month... 'Then.we 
have Pharaoh’s dreams of the seven leaa kine gnd the 





eet Kine; the seven aptamer 
ears, There ape many other indications, — 


Especially in teaching beginners to read, do we not} 


Things to Tell the “Scholars. 


(PREPARED FOR THE N. ¥. School JOURNAL.) — 

‘Movrt ‘Baxtr, Washington Territory, bas shown slight 
symptoms of volcanic activity for several years. An un- 
mistakable erruption is now in progress, causing some 
little consternation among the scattered settlers of that 
region. The display of fire and smoke is said to be mag- 
nificent as seen from Upper Sumas, about fifty miles dis- 
tant. 

A Remarkaste Passace.—One of the quickest passages 
recorded between England and the United States has just 
been accomplished by the White Star Tiner Britannic. 
This steamer,’ which is one of the finest vessels on the At- 
lantic service, sailed from [Queenstown on Friday week at 
4:30 P.M., and arrived at New York on the following Fri- 
day morning at 2:30 A.M., having completed the” passage 
in six days and ten hours. / 

Tr is well known that certain fowls fill their digestive 
apparatus with gravel and pebbles, which act as millstones 
in grinding vp their food. Recent investigation shows 
that other animals are addicted to similar habits on a 
larger scale. Seals swallow stones weighing from one to 
two and sometimes even three pounds each, while ore 
investigator found, not long since, ten pounds ot these 
boulders in the stomach of a sea liop. 

Tat Buve Sxy.—M, Chappuis thi.ks that the blue of 
the sky may. be due to ozone present“in the upper regions 
of the air. He argues that the electrical discharges con- 
stantly taking place will produce oz-ne; and the recent 
researches of himselt and M. Hautefeuilla have shown that 
ozone, at any rate when near its condensation point, is of 
a blue tint. '! He has"examined the sbsorption-spectrum of 
ozone and finds nine dark bands. in it, three at least of 
which correspond with known bands_in the tellurie spec- 
trum, 

Stxce the assassination of the Ozar, extraordinary pre- 
cautionary measures have been taken to secuie the safety 
of Queen Victoria while traveling by railway. During a 
recent journey to London a train of empty carriages was 
run about a quarter of an hour in advance of the Queen's 
special train, which it piloted throughvut the trip from 
Windsor to Paddington, while the entire distance between 
the Windsor terminus and the metropolis was guarded 
by plate-layers’stationed at regular intervals along the 
route and well within sight of each other, 

Dante Weserer once told a good story in a speech, 
and was asked where he got it. 

“T had it laid up in my head for fourteen years, and 
never had an opportunity to use it until to-day,” said he. 

My little friend wants to know what good it will do to 
learn the “ rule of three,” or to commit to memory @ verse 
of the Bible. The answer is this: “Some time you'will 
need that very thing. Perhaps it may be twenty years 
before you can make use of it in just the right’ place; but 
it will be just in ‘plaée'some time. Then, it you don’t 
have it yott will be like the hunter who had no ball in his 
rifle when the bear met him.” 

“Twenty-five years ago my teacher mide me study 
surveying,” said a man who had lost his property, “and 
now I am glad of it. It is justin place. I can get.a good 
situation at a high salary.” The Bible is better than that. 
It‘will be in place as long as we live. 


A Bogie City 1x Arormrs.—French ‘newspapers’ re- 
port the discovery in Algiers, by’ the archeologist M. 
Tarry, of 8 ci'y which had been entombed in the sand, 
M. Tarry’s attention had been awakened by the mound- 
like appearance of the sandy ‘soil, and some ‘digging 
brought to light the minarets and upper ‘portion of mos- 
que. Further éxcavations laid“ bare a terrace, ‘a tower, 
and about a dozen houses, all in extellent preservation. 
He reported, his discovery to the Government of Algiers, 
which has undertaken to have the site thoroughly ex- 
plored. The place is in'the southern part ot the province, 
not far from, the town of Ouargia, ‘and exposed to the’ full 
blast of the sandy Winds from ‘the ‘detert. Probably « 
succession of siroctos bearing clouds of sand ‘completely 
filled up the streets and houses, making ‘the town unin- 
habitable, and so drove out the population. At present 
there is no ground for conjecture as to the date of the oc- 
CNG a ee cae at 2 


}> fSABENO ‘BencunsonmrThia eminent naturalist died, Nov. 
'22, 1880, at Santa Cruzde Teneriffe, at the adyanced ace 
of 86} years, He setained in, his old. age the enjoyme 





his intellectual taculties, and only afew weeks bel 
decease had contributed to the Riviela de, Aa 
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extensive, learned, and interesting paper upon the “ Trees | 
and Woods of the Canaries.” Many of his researches re- 
lated to the adrancement of the Fortunate Isles, where he 
lived for about sixty years. In the early part of his life 
he was the director of the celebrated Botanical Garden of 
Orotava. In 1828, in conjunction with the celebrated 
naturalist, Phillip Barker Webb, and others, he was en- 
gaged in the production of that splendid series of works, 
the “Natural History of the Canary Islands.” He was 
Consul of France, Member of the Legion of Honor, an 
officer of the French Academy, Member of the Society of 
Natural Sciences and Geology, and of all the principal 
scientific societies of the Canaries and of Europe. He was 
a clear, accurate and able writer. His life was a most 
useful one. In his adepted home, Teneriffe, he was greatly 
beloved. “His memory will long be cherished as a bene- 
factor.—Scientific American. 


Tae Sr. Gotaarp Tounnet Disease.—Among the work- 
men engaged upon the St. Gothard tunnel there prevailed 
last year and still prevails a serious epidemic. The cause 
was mysterious. 117 deaths occurred, but post mortem 
examinations were refused. One ot the men died in the 
hospital at Turin, and was subjected to careful examina- 
tion after death. The true nature of the diseate was seen 
to be worms. There isa little worm hitherto unknown 
in Eu*ope, but common in hot countries, such as India, 
the Antilles, and Brazil. The largest of these worms 
measures about half av inch in lengtv. The egg is batehed 
in water. It is in drinking this water, containing the 
nascent worm, that the man introduces this dangerous 
visitor into his body. Owing to the want of cleanliness on 
the part of the St. Gothard workmen, the epidemic has 
spread so rapidly. After having found the cause medicine 
was prescribed and as many as 1,250 worms have been ex- 
pelled. 


Waere tae Oorp Waves Come From.—The question 
is frequenty asked, “Where do the cold waves come 
from ?” Manitoba is generally credited with the coldwaves 
that sweep down from the north in this longitude. We 
aie assured, however, that this is a mistake. It is sa‘d 
that meteorological observatiors have now become so ex- 
tended that evidence is rapidly sccumulating to enable us 
to determine positively the source of the cold zrial waves 
which sweep across this country during the winter season. 
The indications are that we owe them to the area of high 
barometer in Northeastern Siberia, where the pressure 
sometimes “exceeds 31.50 inches, and the temperature 
falls as low as 76° below zero, The pole of greatest cold 
is in the neighborhood of Yokutsk, on the Lena, where 
the average thermometric reading in January is 41° below 
zero, and where the severest cold exceeds by ten degrees 
that experienced by explorers in high arctic regions, 
This is ako the region ot the highest barometric pressure 
known in winter; and from it, doubtless, proceed the 
waves of intense cold which play so large a part in our 
winter experiences. Having found out where the cold 
waves come from, it will be im order for science to go to 
work and seek and see if there gre no means by which 
they can be diverted from their course and sent to cool 
some more heated portions of the globe. 


Goop Worx sy Bors.—The good example et in Maine 
last year and year before,"of offering prizes for farm work 
by boys, has been wisely followed'in Vermont. The 
prizes won last year have been awarded. The first prize 
of $25 and a scholarship in the Vermont University and 
State Agricultural College (worth $50 & year for four 
years) for corn, was takén'by Frank J. Hubbard, of Whit: 
ing, and the first prize, of the same amount, for potatves, 
by Lewis S. Breed, of Goshen. “The second prize, “ot 
$20, for corn, was taken by Edgar J. Tuthill, of Newfane, 
a eg by Frank J. Hubbard. ‘The third’ ‘prize, 

of $15, for corn, was taken by J. T. Goodenow, of 
Montpelier, and for potatoes by Burt Royce, of Williams- 
town. ‘The fourth ‘and fifth prizes for corn were taken 


. 


by Edward N. Casey, of Whiting, and H. FE. Thayer, of 
Guilford; atid for potatots by Eugene Plasttidge,* of 
Northfield, ‘and {George R. Powers, ‘of Lanenburg. No 


less thin 305 boys competed from 146 different towns. 


The best yield reached was at the rate ‘of 192° bashels of 
dry shelled corti to the acre and 422 bushels of potatoes 
to ‘theacre!” “As ‘the average | production of Vermont 
thd 140° pot- 
Secured 


farms is estimated to be 89 bushels of corn 
Atoes td’ the’ acte, it ‘will be seéh that the’ results 
by the Boys! bre’ quite etioburaging.y'' “© * °° 


and Helen on the proposed Arctic expedition in search 
of the Jeannette, He has been furnished with a list of 
the naval officers who have volunteered for this service, 
and he will have a choice in the selection of the officers 
and crew, Lieut, Berry commanded the Tigress in search 
of the missing members of the Polaris crew. He is a na- 
tive of Kentucky, and ip thirty-five years old, Among 
the appliances that will be added to the ship will be an 
observatory ballooon, from which it is expected a view of 
thirty miles can be had if it reaches the aliitude of balloons 
sent up in this climate, Bombs will be used in the prog- 
ress of the search to give sign of their presence in the 
Arctic. The vessel is not to winter in the Arctic except 
to promote the search for which she is sent out, nor then 
except in a secure barbor ; nor is she to remain more than 
one winter away from home, 


Tere was a pure and sturdy manliness in Lord Derby's 
speech on se'f-culture. He tears up one cherished opinion 
of the masses when he declares that cleverness is not the 
first qualification for a successful career, but he does not 
lack for instances. He mentions particularly two men 
who rose to fill some of the highest offices in England and 
who filled them well too, and who yet were at college 
constantly ridiculed for slowness of comprehension, and be 
goes on to speak of those first-class men at the universities 
who are now struggling hard for bread and a roof. “Right 
and wrong, honor, duty, and country, benevolerce toward 
men and responsibility toward the unseen power by which 
human actions are guided and controlled—these are not 
idle phrases, They are realities which correspond with 
the deepest wants and feelings of our nature; and no man 
will fee: himself utterly cust down who can say in his 
heart what the wisest and best of the human race have 
proclaimed in the whole tenor of their lives. Whether I 
am happy or unbappy is not my chief aflair; what most 
and first concerns me is to find my work in life, to recog- 
nize it, and to doit.” Q 


Tue first printed boek is to be sold at auction, It is 
thought that the book is worth $10,000. The last copy 
sold, being printed on vellum, was purchased by the Earl 
of Ashburnham, in London, for $17,000, the highest price 
ever paid fora book. The Lenox Library has the only 
other copy of this rare work in this country, The one now 
to be sold comes from the library of the late George Brin- 
ley of Hartford. This old volume is most noteworthy, be 
cause it illustrates the wonderful excellence of the art of 
printing in its very first specimen. It is agreed that there 
is but one book in existence which is the superior of this 
Gutenberg Bible as a specimen of printing, and that is the 
* Psalmorain Condix,” also ,printed at Mentz in 1457, 
which is described by printers as “ the most magnificently 
printed book known.” This Brinley copy was purchased 
in 1873 in Lonaon. Jt is printed in Gothic type, with 
bundreds of illumirated capital letters drawn and painted 
by band. Many of the letters are heightened with gold. 
There are two volumes, and they remain in their original 
binding of thick oak boards, covered with stamped calf, 
and ornamented with brass corners and centre pieces wich 
bosses. The pages measure 15} by 11} inches, and many 
of the leaves are uncut. The first volume contains 324 
leaves, while the seccnd yolume has 312 leayes. 


Tur Larosst Fanu.—The wheat ranch of Dr. H. J. 
Glenn, about twenty miles above the town of Colusa, Co- 
lasa county, California, is perhaps the largest and best 
known in the State. “The Chicago 7ribune says that on 
being asked recently why he raised nothing but wheat, Dr. 
Glenn replied : “It is the only crop that will bear tran- 
sportation ; it isthe only crop not perishable. I must not 
raise on my land wiiat rums me, but what is profitable.” 
Dr. Glenn's ranch comprises about 60,090 acres of land, 
and thé number of acres in wheat each year ranges be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000, Reckoning’ an average of from 
20 to 25 bushels to the scre, the aygregate crop each year 
amounts to something more than 1,000,000 bushels. This 
enormous, nt of grain requires vast appliances for 
planting and bringing it to market ; and the capital’ in- 
vested in machinery alone sums up a considerable fortune. 
During the harvest time there are employed on the entire 
ranch some §0U men. Dr. Glenn is general-in-chief of his 
force, and the ranch is divided, for convenience uf opera- 
tions, into nine smaller ranches, each with dwelling house, 
barns, blacksmith shop, “and other néceseary buildings. Th 
* ia ta féven foremen, tandér whoin ‘are six 
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and detailed where they are needed, | There are 130 gang 
plows; 60 herders, to which belong=180, wagons; 6 
cleaners, 100 harrows, 18 seéders, 6 thrashers, 6 engines. 
Besides, there are many smaller, instruments and vehicles, 
which caunot be classified. Co-operating wita their human 
brethren in the great labor are 1 work horses and 
mules, with a kinship of 1,000 $s and younger 
stock which has not yet achieved the dignity of labor. 
There are 32 dwelling houses, 27 barns, 14 jblacksmith 
shops, and other structures sufficient to swell the aggregate 
to 100. The machinery could not be repleced for $125,~ 
000 ; the work horses and mules are worth!$110,000; the 
brood mares and young stock $75,000, and the buildings 
on the place $100,000. — Scientific American, 

Tue seven wonders of the world are: The Pyramids, 
the Colossus of Rhodes, Diana’s Temple at Ephesus, the 
Pharos of Alexandria, the Hanging Gardens at Babylon, 
the Statue of the Olympian Jove, and the Mausoleam by 
Artemisia at Halicarnassus. The Pyramids are great piles 
constracted of blocks of red or syenitic granite, and ofa 
hard calcareous stone. These blocks were of extraordinary 
dimensions, and their transportation to the site ef the 
pyramids and their adjustment in their places, indicate @ 
surprising degree of mechanical skill. The Great Pyramid 
covers an area of between twelve and thirteen acres, The 
masonry consisted originally of 89,028,000 cubic feet, and 
still amounts to about 82,111,000 feet. The present verti- 
cal height is 450 feet, against 479 feet originally, and the 
present length of the sides is 746 feet, against 764 feet 
originally. The total weight of the stone is estimated at 
6,316,000,000 tons. The city of Rhodes was besieged by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, King’ of Macedon, but aided by 
Ptolomy Soter, King of Egypt, the ememy were repulsed 
To express their gratitude to their allies, aud to their tute- 
lary deity, they erected a brazen statue to Apollo. It was 
105 feet high, and hollow, with a winding staircase that 
ascended to the head, After stending fifty-six years, it 
was overthrown by an earthquake, 224 years before Christ, 
and lay nine centuries on the ground, and then was sold 
to a Jew by the Saracens, who had captured Rhodes, about 
the middle of the seventh century. It 1s said to have re- 
quired 900 camels to remove the metal, and from this 
statenent it bas been calculated its weight was 720,000 
pounds. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus was bailt at 
the common charge olf all the Asiatic States. The chief 


~ |architect was Ohersiphon, and Pliny says that 220 years 


were employed in completing tie temple, whoseYriches 
were immense. Itwas 425 feet long, 225 broad, and was 
supported by 127 columns of Parian marble, (sixty ft. high, 
each weighing 150 tons), furnished by as many kings. It 
was set on fire on the night of Alexander's birth by an ob- 
scare person named Erostratus, who confessed on the rack 
that the sole motive which prompted him was the desire to 
transmit his name to future ages. The temple was again 
built, and cnce more burned by the Goths in their naval 
invasion A. D., 256. The Pharos of Alexandria, and the 
Hanging Gardens were considered as very remarkable ob- 
jects by the ancients. The colossal statue of Jupiter in the 
temple of Olympia, at Elis, was by Phidias. It was in 
gold and ivory, and sat enthroned in the temple ‘or 800 
years, and was finally destroyed by fire about A. D., 475. 
From the best information it is believed that the Mauso- 
leum ai Holicarnassus was a rectangular building sur- 
rounded by an Ionic portico of thirty-six colams, and sur- 
monnted by a pyramid, rising in twenty-four steps, upon 
the summit of which was a@olcssal marble quadriga with 
a statue of Maueolus. This magnificent structure was 
erected by Artemisia, who was the sister, wife, and suc- 
cessor of Mausolus. 


Pusiso events of moment, when deeply and fully con- 
sidered, are the fertile womb of political maxims, which 
ought to contain the very soul of the moral of history ; 
and then they are imperishable and indestructible, worthy 
ot being resorted to as a tower of strepgth in the storm, 
ani spreading their cflulgence over the tide of time asa 
beacon in the night.—Cotron. 





Tux_pupils of the Indianapolis public schools are said to 
be overworked, aad efforts are being made to. shorten the 
hours and to cut down the course of study, A_ similar 
movement is on foot ia Kansas City; Missouri, The State 
law fixes the school-day at six hours, and the School Su- 
periniendent of that place protests that it is too fatiguing 
for.childrep of frow five to ten years of age, yenpecially 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ELSEWHERE. 

Burra.o.—The commissioners of Erie county decide to 
give St. Joseph's Orphan asylum and the Oatholie Pro- 
tectory a share of United States Deposit and Free 
School funds to unt of $1,014.25. 

Hon. Charles E. Forbes, late Judge of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, left by will $220,000 to the town of 
Northampton to found a public library. Of this $50,000 
is to go for a building, $50,000 for a book fund, and $20- 
000 for s general endowment. No minister of any de- 
nomination is to be concerned in the management of the 
library. 

Mr. Taropore Tuomas, 1p an article in Scribner's makes 
a much-needed protest against the careless way in which 
music is taught and children’s voices abused in our com- 
mon schools. If we are ever to become a musical people 
the foundation must be laid in a correct and simple meth- 
od of training the voice and teaching the elements of music 
to schdol children, 

Orszco Oo.—This county has in Com. A. 8. Miller of 
Dist. No. 2, an earnest, faithful worker in the cause of 
education. The town committees appointed by him to 
hold public meetings in the several school districts to arouse 
public interest in education, are at work. A live Oom- 
missioner will have wide-awake teachers. Th2 work will 
go on, for “ Onward” is the watch-word. 

Tar “Wharton School of Finance and Economy,” 
which Mr, Wharton proposes to found, will be an ad- 
junct to the University of Pennsylvania. The trustees of 
the Institution have approved Mr. Wharton's project, and 
accepted his $100,000 in six per cent. bonds, with which 
to “establish means for imparting a liberal edacation in 
all matters concerning finance and economy.” 

Tue latest report of the Minister of E:lucation shows a 
@eady increase of public instruction threughout the Jap- 
anese empire. The school attendance is now 35,000,000; 
-he males, however, unduly preponderating. There is a 
good deal to do yet in the proper payments of teachers in 
Japan. School teachers’ wages in that country are rather 
infinitesimal, something less tlan $25 a year sufficing for 
the average schoolmaster. 


—— 








Tue metric system of weights and measures is advanc- 
ing in the United Statee,. It was legalized here in 1866, 
and has now been made obligatory by the Marine Hospital 
service and the United States coast survey. The boards 
of education of several States have introduced it in the 
publie schools, while a knowledge of it is required for ad- 
mission to most of our colleges. The multiplhcity of meas- 
ures in continental Europe—an outgrowth of the feudal 
system—was long a barrier to commercial intercourse. 
Until recently there were more than one hundred measures 
there bearing the name of foot, no two of which were 
alike. 


Tax Metropolitan Museum of Art Technical Sch: ol 
~ established in this city in December last, and located at the 
corner of First Avenue and Sixty-eighth Street, is doing a 
good work. One is that known as the class in carriage 
drafting and construction, under the auspices of the Car- 
riage Builders’ National Association, which, at its last con- 
vention, held in Chicago in October last, raised a fund of 
over $8,000, for promoting technical education in connec- 
tion with that trade, A series of lectures on practical 
subjects was delivere’ before jhe class. The last by Mr. 
F. B. Patterson, of New York, on “The Ancestry of the 
Modern Pleasure Carriage.” 

Tue director of the South Kensington Museum, London, 
has written a long letter to Mr. A. T. Goshorn about the 
projected art museum in Cincinnati. He urges the raising 
of a million doilars, to begin with the purchase of whole 
collections rather than of isolated specimens; great care 
and constant consultation with recognized authorities in 
all expenditures of money; the eecuring of complete sets 
of the South Kensington, Datch, and Russian electrotype 
reproductions of selected art objects, and a wise delay in 
attempting anything imposing and costly in the architec- 
tual line.“ From what I have endeavored to learn,” he 
says, “trom the long experience I have had, I would first 
give the public—all classes of visitors, rich and poor, one 
with another—an early opportunity of examining collec- 
tions of art objects, housed as cheaply as possible consis- 
tent with security, and the money will hereafter be forth- 
come for facing the building and producing an exterior 
elevation more suitable to the tréaeures which will have 
been collected.” 
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Wisconsin.—In the annual report of Supt. Whitford we 
find an unusual amount of interesting matter. Of the 
229,576 children between seven and fifteen years 183,912 
attended school—leaving 45,664 not in school. This is 
indeed a bad state of things! The average monthly pay 
of male teachers was $37.14, of females $24.91. And the-e 
were grarted 7,891 third grade certificates, 824 second 
grade, 258 first grade ; 169 graduates of the normal schools 
are teaching, 64 teachers’ institutes were held, No state- 
ment is made of the number of teachers employed without 
previous experience. It is probably large. State certifi- 
cates were granted for life to four during the year. We 
see that the State superintendent delegated three persons 
to attend to this important work. That is certainly better 
thau the usual plan of examining them himself; hut it 
would seem that the normal schools—the ‘educational 
schools—should be the ones to judge of the fitness of a 
person to teach. Ifthe principals and faculties of those 
normal scho Ns are good for anything they are good for just 
that thing ; and. we recommend to Supt. Whitford that 
when any person apply to him hereafter for leave to teach, 
to refer them to the educational schools. There are 91 
free high schools; there is no serious opposition to them 
and the superintendent declares their influence moat 
salutatory. 

The superintendent says the school district system has 
defects, As the State only gives $34 on an average to 
each, they are not enough interested to have good schools ; 
the penurious and covetous constantly deny provi- 
sion for good buildings and pay for good teachers. He 
urges a State tax of two mills on the dollar. Says better 
wages should be paid to experienced teachers, That a 
county superintendent cannot manage but about seventy- 
five schoo!s ; and that these men should be graduates or 
normal schools, colleges or have a State certificate or have 
had successful experience in supervising schools. 

Turning to the reports of the normal school principals 
we find the Platteville school has graduated 172; that 
“practice teaching has been made a prominent feature,” 
but does not give much definite information. In fact, the 
report deals with generalities and is quite unsatisiactory. 
The Whitewater Normal School is more specific. Hach 
pupil practices teaching on an average over nine weeks. 
The Oshkosh Normal School report speaks of “student 
teaching’! If this means “practicing the art to learn iv’ 
then we think the term “student teaching” is indeed a 
mischosen term. We have heard the term “apprentice 
preaching” given to the labors of theological students, but 
it was in derision. Nevertheless, Mr. Albee makes sug- 
gestions worthy of his place. 

The questions submitted for the examination of teachers 
for State certificates are given. Just why, it would nct 
be easy to say. The time will come when the question 
farce will be played out. How much nobler if a syllabus 
of subjects, say two thousand in number, were given and 
the applicants required to write on a yiven number ot 
them! We should not like to cite the ten questions 
proposed under “Theory of Teaching.” Wisconsin is 
doing an admirable educational work. The teachers’ in 
stitutes are ably co-operating to elevate the standard of 
teaching. The teachers are largely sharing in the effort 
to work earnestly, conscientiously and judicially. 

Paterson, N. J.—Supt. DeGraff reports that of the 
13,446 children 10,313 have attended school. Average 
attendance 4,816, Total expenditures for the year $82- 
000. Cost per pupil $17.00. He says: At. the begin- 
ning of the school year the pupils who now constitute the 
Normal Training Class were stationed .in the different 
schools to learn the art of teaching. Such being the case, 
they should stand before master workmen, experienced 
teachers, whose work is both superior and philosophical, 
As a preparation for the successful career of the teacher, it 
is necessary to understand the subjects, and the method of 
teaching them, The true teacher not only imparts kuow'- 
edge to his pupil, but enables him to appropriate and sys- 
tewatize all branches of knowledge to himself, so that 
when the pupil leaves the school, his education will not 
end, but continue to progress. Knowledge obtained indis- 
criminately is largely inoperative, and does not benefit the 
possessor. Empiricism will never elevate the intellectual 
tone of our schools; only educated minds should be em- 
ployed to train minds. To place a teacher before a class 
without any professional instruction, is to do her and her 
pupils an injustice. In the primary grades, when the per- 
ceptive faculties are most sctive, and memory comes in to 
fasten indelibly the truths and impressions received, the 





teaoher:bas mainly to deal with facts and the relation of| 





things, in their simplest concrete forms. In the grammar 
grades reason and judgment, aided by the imagination are 
aroused to the comparison and analysis of facts, and the 
discovery of laws by which these facts are related. The 
course of study proposed for the High School comprises 
such instruction and branches of stady as will give to its 
pupils both a general and special preparation fur use‘ulness 
in after life. For those who desire a course of thorough 
mental training and those who wish to lay a foundation 
for the acquisition of knowledge, or to prepare for a more 
extended course in the future, provision is made for the 
study of mathematics to such an extent as the wants of 
the community demand. The scheme provides, also, for 
instruction in Natural and Physical Science, from which 
the pupil may obtain a general knowledge of ginciples, 
and their application in the various departments of in- 
dustrial life. He says that he is not quite sure, but it 
would be much bet‘er for the boys who have complet- 
ed the grammar school course, to attend a Technical 
school for four years, then to continue their studies in 
the High School. Is there not a growing tendency in 
too many of our High Schools and Colleges, to educate 
our boys away from manual labor? The youth who issue 
from our public schools, should go forth fully persuaded 
that work in the shop, or on a farm is not only permis- 
sible, but honorable. A school that breeds an intellectual 
vanity, and makes the youth of a town or a city tong to 
be poets, or historians, or lawyers, or orators, or million- 
aries. is very narrow and false; but broad, just and true is 
the teaching of that school which sets forth the import- 
ance of Javor, and that all industry at the desk, or in the 
shop, or behind the plow, is honorable. All that I have 
said under this head, I desire to relate to the education of 
girls. Let them have a fair chance in this noble building 
up f.» future renown and usefulness, Let her education 
be bread, deep and cumulative,—teaching her, as well as 
the boys, that it 1s honorable to work,— that she holds in 
her hnds the living force of constant life, with which to 
adorn the uighest, purest, and the best civilization. 
I believe that it is safe to assert that the Nor- 
mal School is now doing purely normal work. Such 
a school should instruct teachers how to teach the subject. 
No success can be attained in any department of life's 
work withont a knowledge of the business. A teacher 
should be sati:fied with nothing less tl.an a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject, “A teacher who has learned enough 
has taught enough.” It is safe “to predict that our 
teachers will do superior work, after they learn how 
to teach, The most hopeful sgn is that the teachers are 
moying forward—the horizon begins to enlarge, and even 
to-day rational wo-k may be witnessed in many class 
rooms. A course of study is a general guide, prescribing 
what each teacher is to accomplish, yet it is not to be fol- 
lowed specifically. To develop power is the aim of edu- 
cation, not to cram facts or items of knowledge into the 
pupil’s mind. 


Mass.—The towns of Canton and Milton, jointly em- 
ploy Mr. G. J. Aldrich as Supt. The average daily at- 
tendence in Milton was 415. He says: Nothing has im- 
pressed me more than the great differences to be found 
existencing between the several schools of the town, 
varying from a high poirt of excellence to an equally 
marked state of inferiority. I have repeatedly fonnd 
children deep in the mysteries of Greene's Introduction, 
who were utterly unable to write a page of respectable 
Koglish. Their production when considered with refer- 
ence to, 1. Penmanship; 2. Arrangemen; 3. Spelling ; 
4. Use of capitals; 5, Punctuation; 6. Correctness of ex- 
pression,—would be deemed exceedingly poor by the 
most charitable. I say nothing here in regard to the 
quality of the thought expressed. It is far easier to 
tram a class to write a good page from. dictation, a 
process largely mechanical, than to produce a good page 
of original matter. In the latter case the quality of the 
thought comes up for consideration, and it is evident 
that here is a field which admits of never-ending culti- 
vation and improvement. I shall be cuntent here with 
consideting the mechanical part of the work, wherein 
the end is to secure for every child the ability to pro- 
duce a page of English: wh:ch shall be well written and 
arranged, made up of correctly spelled words, properly 
punctuated and capitslized, To show how much this 
end seems to have been over.ooked, and to indicate how 
much there is to be in this direction, the following 
illustrations are 

“ad and 84 Grammar Clases 91 scholars; Dictation : - 
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L “This is the month in which we get May flowers.” 
—6 scholats wrote correctly. 
IL. “ Don't go to near to the engine.” —1 scholar wrote 


“ My teacher's name is Mrs. Williams.” — 

Ist, 2d, and 3d classes, Grammar School, 27 present; 7 
scholars wrote eorrecily. 

Ist, 2d, and 3d classes, Grammar School, 34 present; 6 
scholars wrote correctly. 

Ist, 2d, and 3d classes, Grammar School, 24 present; 5 
scholars wrote correctly. 

A mixed echoul, 1 scholar wrote correctiy. 

A mixed school, 4 scholars wrote correctly. 

I attach no urdue importance of these illustrations. 
They gre quoted a: demonstrating, more forcibly than 
many Crete would do, the existence of a marked weak- 
ness in the schools, and the necessity of doing a kind 
ol teaching which has been very largely neglected. The 
chiet use made of a knowledge of spelling is in producing 
words at the end of a pencil or pen. We judge o! the 
correctness of a word so produced by the sense of sight, 
and it wonld therefore seem evident that it is principally 
by means of written spelling that the ability to spell cor- 
rectly and the habit of so doing will be acquired. There 
are many reasons why words properly used in connection 
with other words afford much better material for ¢pelling 
lsesons than the culumns of words found in spelling book. 
To teach only the spelling of a new word is a positive 
‘wrong, inasmuch as the best opportunity for teaching its 


-use and meaning is thereby sacrificed. If I am not mis- 


taken, too great attention has been paid in our schools to 
oral spelling, and the assigning of lessons from the spelling- 
book has ueurped the time which should have been spent 
in exercises of a different character. 

My first work on coming to Milton was to obtain speci- 
Mean of penmanship irom all the children who had used 
pens. These specimens, when collected, showed the need 
of a great deal of work in this particular direction. I 


‘Dame as the qualities of a good handwriting, taking 


them about in the order of their importance: 1. Legi- 
bility; 2. Ease; 3. Rapidity ; 4. Elegance. It is to be 


-remembered that writing should cease to be an end, and 


become a means as early as possible. It is one of the 


. tools of the scholar’s trade. I ave seen but little good 


teaching of writing. A large share of the written work 
is poorly arranged, poorly written, and shows a lack of 
painstaking and pride in their work on the part of the 
writers. The most difficult thing to bring about, then, 
will be to induce a habit of doing the. work in the right 
spirit. Nothing impresses a listener to the upper grade 
reading more strongly than the absence of any thought of 
the hearer on the part of many of the readers. This is 
evinced in many ways, out strikingly by the frequent 
turning of the becd, face, and body one-quarter or one- 
half away from the listener. In silent reading there 
mast be the mental effort of getting the thoughts from 
the printed page. Reading aloud implies, to be sure, the 
same mental process, but ic means further the interpreta- 
tion of the thought so gained, to the listener. 

~ It has long been received as a fundamental principle of 
teaching, that it is not so much the thing taught as the 
manner of teaching it that constitutes its value to the 
pupil.” That the truth of the above proposition has been 
largely ignored is the chiet criticism to be made upon the 
work in Arithmetic. Too much rather than too little has 
been attempted ; too little rather than too much has been 
accomplished. The text-book rather than the teacher 
seems to have occupied the prominent’ place. In order 
to achieve success most of the instructor's time and energy 
must be devoted to teaching, not to the bearing of recita 
tions, or to testing the results obtained. Because of haste 
to reach advance topics there has beer a failure in secur- 
ing certain vantay:e ground which is absolutely essential 
to suecess im teaching the advanced topics, It is plain 
that all the work in the applica'ion of numbers, as related 
to denominate numbers, to {ractions, to decimals, business 
arithmetic, eto., will be vitiated unless the ability to per 
form correctly and rapidly the fundamental operations is 
first secured. An author of the great experience remarks, 
“Addition in the operation in which more mistakes are 
made than in any other.” In deciding upon the proper 
course of procedure in teaching arithmetic we must con- 
mder at least two things: first, the amount ef knowledge 
which will be required by the average person in practical 
life; second, the mental culture which is to be acquired 


mined by the quality of the teacher. All our classes need 
to be trained to “read” examples. They must be lead to 
grasp fully all the conditions, to preceive clearly all the re- 
lations, and to distinguish between what they are told in 
the problem and what they are asked. Nothing is mere 
common than for scholars, once anexample is put before 
them, to grasp a slate pencil, and at once lose themselves 
in a labyrinth of figures, with no inquiry as to why or 
wherefore, and without the thread which shall conduct 
them from the maze in which they are involved. Just as 
as a man is said to be a bundle of habits, so the scholar 
who has been some years under instruction, is a bundle 
ot school habits, and for tne character of these habits we 
are responsible. When the child entered echool, at six 
years of age, these habit were as yet unformed; they 
have not only grown under our eye, but have determined 
by our training. 

The following simple problem was put before several 
classes early in the year, and answers examined, 
after a reasonable time for its perfermaice had been al- 
lowed :— 

What will be the cost of fencing a lot of land 100 teet 
long and 50 feet wide, at $ 1} per running yard of fence? 

School A,—1st, 2d, and 3d Grammar classes, 4) scholars, 
6 correct. 

School B.—\st, 2d, and 3d Grammar classes, 34 scholars. 
2 correct. 

School C.—\st, 2d, and 34 Grammar classes, 27 scholars, 
5 correct. 

School D.—1\st, 2d, and 3d Grammar classes, 24 scholars, 
7 correct. 

School E.—Mixed, 1 c'ass, 7 scholars. 0 correct. 

School F.—Mixed, 2 classes 16 scholars, 2 correct. 
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Suggestions to Teachers About Securing 
Situations, 


By. T. W. Fis, 1 Powers, Ind. 
Associate-Editor of the Common School Teacher. 

I.—Many worthy persons in life go without cmploy- 
ment, or else occupy positions below their qualifications, 
becauee of a timidity or dread in asking for that which 
tuey are well qualified to fill. Others, equally as worthy, 
fail to secure their positions for which they aspire be- 
cause they do not go about it in the right way. To no 
class of persons does this seem to apply more trvthfully 
than to teachers. It is no uncommon sight to see 
teachers filling positions for which they are but indif- 
ferently qualified while cthers are occupying humble 
places with meagre salaries that deserve more honorable 
and paying situations. The teacher should first decide 
upon the character of the school he desires. After 
having made such preparaticn for the work of teaching 
as your circumstances would admit, the next matter to 
present itself to you, is, How to get asituation. Before 
any application for the position is made, you should well 
consider the kind of school you desire. To aid vou to act 
intelligently and safely in the matier you should be so 
familiar with your own qualifications as to know just the 
character of school which is suited to you, :r rather to 
which you may easily adapt yourself. Your literary quali- 
fications, age, health, location, distance, and perhaps several 
other considerations, may enable you to determine this in 
your own mind. 

Should your knowledge of the branches to he taught be 
proficient, you need not hesitate to seek for a school well 
advanced. Jf, on the other hand, you are conscious of de- 
ficiencies in this respect, a safer plan would be to apply 
for a school whose pupils are less advanced. It may be 
that with such a school you would prove to be a most ex- 
cellent i: cher; when if you undertake a task for which 
you are scarcely prepared, it will prove a tiresome duty, 
become distastelul te you, and likely be the means ef your 
failing to give entire satisiaction. If your health is not 
good, do not seek for a large‘school, or one which will re- 
quire too much labor for you. It would be better, were I 
to say do not teach atall. But in life we are ofier com- 
pelled to work even when we may desire rest. This may 
be your circumstances. 

Seeking a School—After baving decided the matter 
with”yourself regarding what you consider as a proper 
school for you, the next step to take is to secure the 
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the covers of most arithmetics ; the second will be deter-| you are well acquainted with the school and patrons you 











will know better what course to pursue. In every echool 
district there is always one or more families who exert a 
greater influence than others. There is in society always 
some individual wlose opinions prevail over and count for 
more than all others. If you know such persons, or such 
families, get their :nfluence in your favor as the first step. 
Do not let everybody know your intentions at first. Many 
young teachers olten fail by this imprudence. Get a per- 
son of influence ‘o work in your behalf. and he will ac- 
complish more for you than you ean for yourself. Very 
generally this person is the school director, or perbaps the 
pastor, physician, or some person of a public character. 
Do not try to “patronize,” that is trading, as politicians 
do; offering to secure some personal favor for the party 
that will obtain a position for you. This is beneath a 
teacher's dignity. There is, however, no impropriety in 
paying ene for his time ard trouble that he may have de- 
voted to your service. A very honorable, and most ex- 
cellent teacher, once told me that he never spent much 
time with scoool-boards and school trustees. He merely 
formed their acquaintance, and made lis application, and 
then employed an attoz-ney to do the rest—taking care 
to engage une of intelligence and mfluence He said 
that he never failed to get a position and to get a good 
salary. We think this method, however, fair as it may 
seem, is open to abure, and school committees would 
be liable to be imposed upon, if this were the general 
practice. 

Sometimes it may be policy to interest a relative im 
your behalf. If the party has influence with those whose 
business it is to employ teachers, this is a very good plan. 
If on the other hand, the relatrve has but little sway, it 
will not be prudent to have him over anxieus for your 
success. 

When you are a stranger, it is always best to apply in 
person to the school authorities. They desire to see the 
teacher whom they employ, and you will wish, also, to 


become acquainted with them. If one has a good personal 
appearance, as every teacher should cultivate, it is greatly 
in his favor to present his ap jeneaion personally. 





Why the Schools do not Succeed. 


Mr. William F. Scott, Superintendent of Ozaukee County, 
Wis.. uses plain words. Read them: 

“TI observe with much surprise and regret that more 
than forty-nine per cent , about one-half, of the children 
of school age in this county, were not in attendance upon 
the public schools, during the past year. 

“ Following the examination, I addressed a cireular to 
the school officers, informing them of the names of the 
well-qualified teachers, and urging them to secure the 
services of such teachers for work in their schools, during 
the coming year. 

“ Our teachers’ association was organized in September, 
1877, and since that time held its regular sesrions upon 
the last Saturday of each month, with the exceptions of 
the months of July an.J August, when vacations have been 
taken. The sessions of the association have been, in gen- 
eral, pretty well attended by teachers and patrons. During 
the first year, the exercises of each session consisted 
mainly of music, essays, declamations, select readings and 
debates. At the first cession of the secoad year, a new 
feature, class exercises, was introduced. These class exer- 
cises have since been continued with excellent results. 
They have been very suggestive of methods of study and 
ef the presentation of thought, and have aided many of 
the teachers in their efforts to improve their knowledge ot 
several branches. 

“The association owns alibrary of 120 volumes, of which 
there are many excellent works for teachers—such as 
those written by Page, Northend, Holbrook, Phelps, Wick- 
ersham and others, and many well-selected works on bio- 
grapby, poetry and history, Our library has accomplished 
much good for the cause of education in this county. It 
has, we believe, materially increased the membership vf 
the association, and the actendance of each session. 

“Quite a number of our teachers were prepared for the 
work in the academies and normal schools of Europe, and 
have in the fullest sense of the term, made teaching their 
“live work.” Several of them have taught more than 
twenty-five years, and the greater part of that time in the 
public schools of this county. On visiting the schools 
taught by these teachers, it was a great pleasure to observe 
how quietly, thoughtfully, and effectually they pursued 
their labors, although their manner of presenting thought 








and developing ideas partook of a foreign cast. 
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In our teaching force here, as elsewhere, there are some 
who seem to be mere creatures of salary, without love or 
respect for the work, without an interest in the future 
well-being of thoir pupils. They are, as a class, possessed 
of little or no intellectual qualification for the work of 
teaching. They have spent neither time nor money in 
preparing for the work, and can, consequently, offer their 
services (dear at any price) for much lower wages than 
good teachers cantwho have spent both time and money 
in preparing for the work. Turough erroneous ideas of 
economy, they are tov often employed, The schools suffer 
in consequence. When refused certificates, they usually 
plead poverty as the reason why they should be given 
something to teach. In their view, the money raised for 
the support of the public schools is a charity fund for their 
special benefit. 

“The real and sole cause of the backward condition of 
our schools, is the custom of granting certificates o: high 
standing to the class of teachers above referred to; these 
certificates were palmed off upon the district boards, by 
whom'they were received in good faith, as evidenve of 
scholarship and ability to teach, when the holder in fact 
possessed neither.” 





Popular Names of States. 


Arkansas—Bear. 

Oalifornia—Golden. 
Colorado—Centennial, 
Connecticut—Nutmeg or Free Stone, 
Delaware—Blue Hen or Diamond. 
Florida—Peninsula, 

Georgia—Empire of the South, 
Hlinois—Sucker or Prairie. 

Indiana— Hoosier. 

Towa—Hawkeye, 

Kansas—Jayhawker or Garden of the West. 
Kentucky —Blue Grass or Dark and Bloody Ground. 
Louisiana—Creole. 

Maine—Lumber or Pine Tree, 
Massachusetts—Bay. 

Michigan— Wolverine. 
Minnesota—Gopher or North Star. 
Mississippi—Bay ou. 4 

New Hamphshire—Granite. 

New York—Empire or Excelsior. 
North Carolina—Old North or Turpentine. 
Olo— Buckeye. 
Pennsylvania—Keystone. 

Rhode Island—Little Rhoda or Rhody. 
South Carolina—Palmetto. 
Tennessee—Big Bend. 

Texas—Lone Star. 

Vermont—Green Mountain. 
Virginia—Old Virginia or Mother. 
West Virginia—Pan-handle, 
Wisconsin—Badger. 


+ 


Arithmetic. 


In arithmetic, there is work enough to be carried 
through every term in ten years, if the boy or girl is to 
become thoroughly skillful in what we mean by practical 
mathematics,—indeed, two years might be spent with 
solid profit upon the ailied subjects of decimal fractions 
and percentage. If teachers and school inspectors doubt 
the accuracy of this statement let them consult business 
men, It isan almost universal fact that a man occupying 
a responsible financial or mercantile desk has had to ac- 
quire his capability to transact his duties by making them 
a special study after be has left school, no matter how 
many years he remained there. Arithmetic is begun 
early enough in the course of study, but it is dropped too 
soon, 

Of late years, a correct instinct has led to what is tech- 
nically called mental arithmetic—mathematical uperations 
without.material aid. This is begun early enough, but 
there is not enough of it, Itis by far the best means of 
developing logic in the child's mind ; it not only famuliar- 
izes him, gradually and, happily with the various 
in numbers,|but it. is the most efficient method 
of inducing the application of reason in all his 
mental efforts, Yet it is practised only twenty minutes 
aday, through a year and a half or two years, and receives 
less consideration than drawing—which is time thrown 
away,—or music, which is delightful and desirable, but, 
after all, not practical ; alee Se ay ihe os Br es 
en superfiaities which ‘A vin ie ea 





course of study, but which do little service in the fitting 
of a boy or girl for bread-getting. 

Arithmetic, mental and practical, should be continued 
until the last day of a common school course. It will be 
objected that pupils will bave “go over the same thing.” 
So they shonld; there is no other way by which children 
acquire permanent knowledge. To memorize a role is ne 
cessary ; but it will be forgotten. But to perform again 
and again the operations from whose principles the rules 
are derived, will enable the mind involuntarily to evolve 
the rules, and the methods will be fixed by the practice. 
As the average course of stady is now divided, a child, 
with his feeble, forgetful faculties, is expected to perform 
ten years’ mathematical work in six or less, and the 
heaviest misfortune is that the course takes him over in 
his infantile period the very priuciples and practice which 
he should have an opportunity to study latest and last. 
Arithmetic ought to be begun very earl, ; but it should 
oceipy, with grammar and composition, the largest part 
of each day in the last two years of a common-school sys- 
tem. Would it not be more reasonable to give the eenior 
boys of the high-school half an hour a day in mental 
arithmetic than in mineralogy or geology, astrenomy or 
botany? ‘Thése have their proper value; but they are 
not valuable, to the exclusion of arithmetic, for boys and 
girls who will leave the high-school to earn their bread. 
Their value comes later in life—Zrchange. 





What the Children are Reading. 


Tkere are in the Boston Public Library and its branches 
some 50,000 volumes that come under the general designa- 
tion of “juveniles and fiction.” These books have been 
purchased on the general principle that “the library was 
to furnish such reading as the public desired, provided that 
it was not of a marked immoral character.” | Daring the 
six years ending May 1, 1880, these buoks had been circu- 
lated 4,342,993 times, which was about three-quarters ot 
the entire circulation of the library. If magazines and 
story papers were included the circulation would be more 
than 6,000,000, The librarian says: ‘‘ Of the 1,200,000 vol- 
umes circulated yearly by the Boston Public Library, there 
were reasons for supposing that three quarters were read 
by young people, the greeter part of whom were pupils in 
the public schools.” These children, then, a very large 
proportion of whom were from well-to do families, had been 
in the use of “rot only a great mass of worthless. and 
neglected trash, but also many vapid and sensational pro- 
ductions, and many books of a directly immoral ten- 
dency.” 

The evil grows, The superintendent of public schools 
says: “Facts within my own observation, and the state- 
ments ef many of my associates, lead me to think that 
the practice of reading trashy, sensational novels is a much 
more grave and rapidly-spreading evil than is generally 
supposed. Some board of mental and moral health seems 
to be needed jn these days of free books.” He goes on to 
say; “The only effectual remedy for the evil would seem 
to be to purge the library at once of all ohjectionable mat- 
ter, burn all the ‘trash’ now on the shelves, and never 
allow any more to be putthere. * * * Bethe amount 
great or be it small, I can see no sure prevention of its 
use by the young except in its complete withdrawal. from 
circulation.” He would add the systematic efforts of par- 
ents and teachers to replace the trash with good books, 
and to thus cultivate better tases and habits of reading 
among the young, wita hope of the best results, 





Alphonso Wood, 


Alphonso Wood, widely known as the author of several 
works on Botany, was born Sept. 17, 1810. His first 
fifteen years were spent at home, in the old parsonage, 
dividing his time between rural employments, study in the 
village school and academy. After this, his winters were 
occupied in teaching village schools, until the date of his 
graduation at Dartmouth College in 1834. Immediately 
after this eventhe engaged as teacher of natural history 
and Latin in Kimball Union academy at Meriden, N. H., 
where, with an interruption of one year only, he renaiked 
vray. wee next fifteen years. It was during his residence 
here that he first conceived the purpose of preparing a 
| Class Book of Botany. On entering upon his duties in the 
academy Mr. Wood did not fail to introduce _into 
aan the raty,@ of ena But here, anal | 
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In this dilemma he applied for relief to some of the most 
distinguished botanists of the day. By letters and by 
personal visits, he endeavored to enlist men already known 
as botanical authors, in the preparation of a “compendious 
class bcok of botany.” But im vain.. He was answered 
“that there were already too many such books.” Thus, 
after two years of importunity, he was compelled to fall 
back upon his own resources and toconisider the poss:bility 
of preparing a class book for himself, “ In fear and distrust, 
conscious of his deficiencies in view ef so vast.a work,” he 
entered upon the task, and during the ensuing seven years 
prosecuted it with ever increasing interest, The work was 
not stereotyped, being an experiment and only fifteen 
hundred copies were issued, An unexpectedly . great 
demand soon -exhausted this edition. {In preparing this 
edition Mr. Wood passed the spring’ and summer of 1849 
in the Western States botanizing on the prairies and barrens 
in order to extend his flora as far west as the Mississippi 
river, 

In the spring of 1849 he resigned his professorship in 
Kimhall Union academy on account of impaired health, 
and entered upon an active service as civil engineer in the 
construction of a railway from Rutiand. He was after- 
wards connected with the female seminary at Cleveland, 
the Ohio Female college and the Terre Haute Female 
college, In the autumn of 1860, in order to accelerate the 
printing of his books, Prof. Wood removed with h's family 
to Brooklyn, N. Y. The Class Book had now become an 
important interest. To extend the area of its flora, an 
exploration of the Southern States, lasting six months of 
the year 1857, had been accomplished, and after having 
completed its third reprint, Professor Wood again resumed 
the business of instruction, opening in 1861 the Brooklyn 
Female academy ; here he was engaged five years, but 
the love of his favorite sence again allured him away, and 
in Oct., 1865, he embarked alone to California. Inthe 
Pacific States he remained one year in constant travel, 
surveying the mountains, rivers and rocks for the plants 
of that glorious land, from San Diego to Puget’s Sound, 
returning by way of the Isthmus in November, 1866. 

For the last two years, in connection?with writing anew 
and revising his former works, Professor Wood has filled 
the chair of Botany in the New York College of Phar- 
macy.’ Williams College conterred upon him the well 
merited title ot Ph.D. in 1880. 

His death Jan. 4, 1881, removed from the world an earnest 
teacher, an industrious and able writer, and a faithful 
Christian. 


The Utilization of Knowledge. 


It is a suggestive circumstance—suggestive to young in- 
ventors at least, and encouraging withal—that the very 
first manifestation of electric action observed by men, 
namely, the attraction whieh an electrified body has for 
light objects, is the last to be signally utilized in the arts ; 
and that, too, not in some new or original art by some 
learned investigator in electrical science, but by @ couple 
of boys, and in an industry which is as old as civiliza- 
tion, 

The development of what is called frictional electricity 
by lightly rubbing a poor conductor, like amber, wax, 
lass, or hard rubber, by another like silk or fur, is and 
long has been an initial experiment in all courses of elec- 
trical instruction. It is the earliest experiment made by 
or for the student; and one of the substances commonly 
mentioned as well suited to exhibit the phenomena of 
electrical attraction and repulsion is bran. 

One of the great mistakes of students, fostered unfor- 
tunately by the conventional methods of instruction, lies 
in making education acquisitive mainly. The idea is to 
get knowledge, much knowledge, and then, if possible, ap- 
ply it, forgettiug that the mental habit acquired by the 
search for knowledge for its own sake is rather calculated 
to make the man an intellectual miser, a hoarder of infor- 
mation, than a practical user of knowledge. Much less in- 
{ormation, coupled with a habit of turfing information to 
use, is worth infinitely more to the possessor ard to 
society. 

Knowledge acquired as an end in itself is a delusion, » 
source of weakness rather than power. It is apt, also, to 
be of a shadow elusive sort, in no way to be compared 
with the. real knowledge which remains after each fact 
or, idea has been worked over, tested, weighed, and 
made | measured by practical app lication. 
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never allow himself to think that the possibilities of any 
fact or phencmenon have been exhausted, so far, we mean, 
as its utilization is concerned. The habit of inventiag, in 
other words, seeking novel and useful applications for 
the knowledge gained, should go hand in hand with ac- 
quisition. The ‘apparent progress will not be so rapid, 


. may be, as by the method of crau:ming, but it will be real 


and not liable to Lacksl‘ding=, while the possible profit of 
it will be incomparably greater.—Scientific American. 


Politics and the School System. 


It will be va‘n for us to strive to preserve our school 
system from political intrusion, if any considerable propor- 
tion of school officers and teachers be found among the 
active combatants on the political arena. As long as a 
man is content to exercise his rights of citizenship without 
attacking those who differ with him, there is no just 
ground ‘for his proscription; but if he be an aggressive 
party worker, he cannot reasonably expect to be put in 
in office, or kept in office, by his political opponent. This 
would be too much to expect of human nature. There- 
fore, school officers, so far as they are personally concerned, 
have this practical alternative before them—either they 
must avoid party activity, or they must expect to be 
dropped whenever the opposing party may happen to be 
in power; unless perchance they have some peculiar sort 
of strength. Nor could their opponents be blamed for 
this, if they carry their action no farther than the drcepping 
of partizans, The mischief to the school system comes 
when they proseribe all who differ with them, and in their 
new appointments select only from their own party, thus 
rejecting the principle of giving to the people the best 
abilities to be found in the community. Whenever this 
state of things comes about, as shown elsewhere, our school 
system becomes a degraded and disgusting affair. 

Whilst, of course, we have no right to dictate to anyone 
what shall be h's conduct in this matter, we may without 
offence ask all who are engaged in the work of education, 
to consider how great is their responsibility. If our bene- 
ficent work is to be dragged in the mire of politics, we 
certainly must bear a considerable share of the blame, If 
our own skirt be clear, the public will sustain us in the 
doctrine that education ought to be non-political in all its 
appointments. There is such manifest propriety in this 
view, that nothing can“ overcome its influence on the pub- 
lic mind except political passion and resentment. With 
prudence and moderation on our part, and a manifest pre- 
ference for educational usefulness over party success, we 
may carry the school system safely through these danger- 
ous times of party bitterness, and perpetuate its non-par- 
tisan character, Are not our public spirit, our love for the 
school work, and our sense of responsibilty, sufficient to 
control us in the emergency? God grant that it may be 
s0.— Va, Ed, Journal. 











Exporters of petroleum to Germany should not torget 
that the established test is 110° Fah., and that hereafter the 
oil will be examired by government experts and none al- 
lowed to enter Germany which is below this standard, 


CEMENT FOR Rvussrr—Powdered shellac is softened in 
ten times its weight of strong water of ammonia, whereby 
a transparent mass is obtained, which becomes fluid after 
keeping some little time without the use of hot water. 
In three or four weeks the mixture is perfectly liquid, and 
when applied, it will be found to soften the rubber. As 
soon as the ammonia evaporates the rubber hardens again 
—it is said quite firmly—and thus becomes impervious 
both to gases and toliquids. For cemeuting sheet rubber, 
or rubber material in any shape, to metal, glass, and other 
smooth surfaces, the cement is highly recommended. 


Tus great German Egyptologist in Egypt, Brugsh-Bey, 
ia now busy among some pyramids on the site of ancient 
Memphis.’, By great effort he has succeeded in finding 
the entrance to three of them, and he is now industrious- 
ly working his way into the interior, Thus far he has 
been rewarded by some very rare discoveries, He has al- 
ready found indications that the ancient Romans have 
been im there before him, and have left their marks by 
vandalism. It seems that excavations have been made 
and much desiruction caused by careless work. The roof 
of one interior is destroyed, but the walls are standing, 
and seem, as tar as brought to light from the debris, to be 
covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions. He describes these 
latter ag cut, deeply into the stone, and then painted green, 
He discovered the name of one of the Phe 
raehs of the period to be Friend of the Sun, 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
Dialogue. 





me to be a hard, dry and useless thing. 


so, but now I see that it is very important. 

H. Did Adam study grammar? Did not he and his 
descendants get along well enough ? 

G. That is your stock argument; I will dispose of 
that in short order. I do not suppose that Adam spoke 
very good grammar, nor do I suppose that he had very 
good clothes; but you believe im tailors, I see. Gram- 
mar is to speech what skill is to cloth; you like good 
well-fitting clothes, I know. 

William. He has you there, Henry; give up grace- 
fully. 

H. Well. I have no doubt that language is more 
pleasing when well spoken than when it is not ; but you 
do not take my point, I hold that any one can learn by 
hearing it spoken ; it is not necessary to go to school and 
study books to know how to do this. 

W. That is not so, however ; and to prove it I will 
show you that I am correct. I will read what I found in 
a paper. Listen: “‘Would you do this if you were 
tm 

H. Of course, that is not right ; it should be me, 

G. Let me try him. Is this correct? ‘I tell you it is 
not he.” 

H. Why, no; it should be him. 

W. Ha, ha, ha, that is good. He does not need to 
study grammar, does he, George. (Derisively.) Oh, no, 
not at all. 

H. Well. It does not sound well to say, ‘‘I tell you it 
is not he.” 

W. Sound well or not it is correct. 

G. Let me try him. Is this correct, ‘‘ Whom are you 
looking for ?” 

H. (Pausing.) No, of course not ; it should be, ** Who 
are you looking for?” 

W. Caught again. And you do not know why you 
are wrong and we do. 

G. It is no common thing to find bad grammar in the 
books. You see grammar is a ecience like arithmetic, 
and must be studied. I found in a popular book this 
sentence, “It was me you saw at church and not 
John.” 

W. And I saw this, “Who does the cane belong to 
anyhow ?” 

H. Well, boys, I think I see a little further than I did 
awhile ago. But is it nota very dry study ? 

G. Yes, at first it is; but after a while it is very in- 
teresting. In fact most people like grammar very much. 
There are a few rules, and then you have the whole 
thing at your tongue’s end. 

W. Join the class, Henry, and you will not regret it. 

(Standing in a line all bow and go out.) 
—Scholar’s Companion, 


Making Money. 


Some people can hardly make a living, and some lay 
up money. Why isit? Into a village of a few hun- 
dred inhabitants a young man came and was employed 
as clerk in the store; he lived there 50 years and laid up 
$100,000. Other men worked as hard, but did not lay 
up money. 

Near that village was a large and beautiful farm. The 
owner of it had it from his father. He did not drink nor 
gamble, and yet he could not make a living, and so bor- 
rowed money, and to secure it gave a mortgage on the 
farm. In afew years the farm was sold and he was 
obliged to move away, A Scotchman, with but little 
money, and with a large family, passed by and saw the 
house was vacant and struck a bargain with the owner. 
He began to work, to save, and to pay, and in ten or 
twelve years he was the entireowner. Then he went on 
and laid up money, and is now a rich man. 

The art of making money is one that should be care- 
fully studied. If you take a dollar and lend it out at 
six per cent interest, it will double itself in sixteen years. 
If you take a dollar and buy some thing with it, and 
then sell that at a profit, and so keep doing, you imcrease 
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Henry : Thave no liking for grammar, and it seems 6 empire in South America. 
George: Not useless ; don’t say that. I used to think ! 


By PavuLine Dyes. 

Iask you to takeatrip with me to Brazil, the vast 

Its area is a little less than 

the whole of Europe. The Atlantic bathes its coast for 

more than 4,500 English miles. The principal mountain 

ranges run east and west, north and south, and are well 

wooded. The lakes are numerous, the largest being 
“ Dos Patos,” (lake of ‘he ducks,) and “ Merim.” Both 

are in the province of Rio Grande de Sul. _ Brazil, like 
the United States, is covered with a net-work of rivers. 

Some are navigable for great distances. Others are full 

of rapids and can be traversed only by canoes or small 
boats. The portion of the country lying within the tor- 
rid zone is not insupportably hot. The abundant rains 
which fall in their so-called winter season (though it is 
very warm indeed,) from March 22, until September 22, 
and the trade winds fanning the eastern coast render the 
climate very agreeable and generally healthy. On the 
table lands of the interior, the climate is salubrious and 
springs and small streams of pure water are abundant. 
The country is rich in mines of gold, iron, coal and prec- 
ious stones. The forests abound with varied and costly 
woods, The geologist, the entomologist, and the botanist 
have a vast and for the most part, unexplored field in- 
viting research. The soil yields the necessities and luxu- 
ries of life. The productions in some sections of the 
country are remarkable for their variety. There can be 
raised on the same farm (called Engeneo or Fazenda in 
the Portuguese language,) coffee, sugar, tea, rice, cotton, 
corn, tobacco, pepper, nearly all the fruits and vegetables 
of the Northern hemisphere as well as those peculiar to 
the tropics. A very natural inference from this state- 
ment would be that Brazil isa very cheap country to live 
in. Itis exactly the reverse, asevery one who has either 
traveled or lived in the country knows to his cost. This 
vast empire is governed by Pedro II, and is divided in 
80 provinces and one ‘‘ Municipio neutro,” Rio de Jane- 
iro capital of the empire. Seventeen of these provinces 
border on the Atlantic and only three, Minas Geraes, 
Goyaz and Matto Grosso, are in the interior.—Scholar’s 
Companion, 





Ancient Rois ry La Casa.—People visit Arizona to 
see the ruins of the old Aztec buildings. They look like 
small hillocks or mounds of earth looming up on the 
level desert, and can be seen for many miles. When 
reached, and you climb the summit of the principal hil- 
lock, it does not seem to be over 15 or 20 feet high, and 
covers half an acre of ground. Scattered all over the 
ground can be seen innumerable pieces of pottery, some 
of it neatly painted, although little of it is large enough 
to give any idea of the design, If you dig down in any 
of the ruins to the level of the earth’s surface, you will 
find what was once the floor of an Aztec house, with a 
fireplace in the corner of the room, the same as would 
be constructed by the Mexicans of the present day. If 
you excavate underneath the hearth in front of the fire 
place you will invariably find human remains, showing 
that they buried their dead there. At Florence, when 
digging a well at a depth of eighty feet, Aztec rolics 
were found, but nowhere have I seen or read any thing 
that would give a clue to the date of their occupation cr 
extinction. A century has not materially changed tho 
appearance of the country, the customs of the Indian or 
their traditions. Whence the Aztec race came or how 
they perished and faded from the earth is probably suue- 
thing that history will never tell us. 





LaBELING FisH.—Within a few years a great deal of 
attention has been given to the raising of fish. Trout, 
salmon, and black bass are considered to be the most 
valuable. In the lakes in New York, millions of young 
fish are placed every year in order to stock them, In 
former times the fish came up from Lake Ontario 
through the rivers and laid their eggs, and then went 
back again, but now the existence of dams on the rivers 
prevent this ; and so the lakes have become depopulated. 
If this course is followed for a time the lakes will be 
stocked again with fish. The fish commissioners of 
Maine have labelled with light metal tags, several hun- 
dred salmon, which they have put in the Penobscot 
River. Each fish is numbered and recorded. The com- 
missioners now ask whoever catches a labelled salmon 
in any waters of the State to forward to them the fish, 
for which they will pay an extra price, or else to forward 
the label and whatever they know about the fish that 
wore it, They will weigh them, and thus ascertain how 
much they gain in weight in » given time, 


Horsronp’s Acip Puosrzats used hebitually, renders 
the system less liable to the attacks of sunstroke, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giving’prices of books. 


A Manvat or Succrstions ron Tracnixe 
Fractions, by Woodhull W. Davis. Syra- 
cuse: O. W. Bardeen. 

This little volume contains sixty lessons 
“jor developing the idea of fractions.” By 
this is meant, probably, making clear what 
is meant by fractions, and the methods of 
using them. In lessons 9 and 10 a very 
common fault of the school-room is appar- 
ent: an effort is made to teach terms that 
must be, for the supposed age of the pupils, 
valueless and worse than useless lumber in 
the mind, Whether the child knows that a 
fraction is proper or improper is of little 
consequence. There are many excellent 
features in the beok, but the natural method 
is only partially followed. 





IyrermepraTe Lessons in Narvrat Pan- 
osopny. By E.J. Houston, A.M; Phila- 
delphia : Eldredge & Bro. 

This is designed for the use of pupils who 
have finished some preparatory work. The 
explanations ure in many cases based on 
experiments, The definitions are clear and 
the subjects are well stated. But in an ele- 
mentary work, should such sentences as 
these be found: “As far as we know, there 
exists a certain definite quantity of matter 
and energy in the universe. During changes 
one or both may disappear, but only to re- 
’ appear in some other form.” The only fault 
we can find with the work is that “it is too 
old.” Tt is a adapted for the higher grades 
in the grammar schools. 


Tue Farr Laxp or Screnos, by Arabella 
B. Buckley. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This author is very happy in lecturing 
before children on scientific subjects. She 
explains well known natural facts in simple 
and pleasant language. The Sunbeams, the 
Atmosphere, A Drop of water on its Travels, 
Water and Ice, Life of a Primrose, History 
of a Piece of Coal, Bees in the Hive, and Bees 
and Flowers are the titles of the chapters. 
From this it will be seen that the author 
has selected her subjects with reference to 
aiding children to know abort nature. it 
will be found useful for teachers. 


Asprots or German Cunture, by Gran- 
ville Stanley Hull. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Oo. 

The subject of Religion, Vivisection, 
The Passion Play, Pessimism, the New 
Cultus, La Salle, are among the subjects dis- 
cussed. It will be remembered that the 
author is lecturer is Harvard Oollege, and 
that in 1878-9-80, while in Germany, he 
wrote a series of letters to the Nation. 
Many of the articles in the book were thus 
written. The volume will be valuable to 
all who desire to ‘ollow the current ot Ger- 
man thought, and this number is rapidly in- 
creasing in America. 

Grocrapnica, Prays ror Sonoors. By 
Jane Andrews. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
Europe, Asia, Africa and the United States, 

These will be found to contain a 
great variety of information. The plays 
may thus be serviceable to review the facts 
gathered from the geography 


Tae New Yor Examination Questions, 
being the questions given at all'the Examin- 
inations for State Certificates from the 
beginning to the present time, embracing 
three thousand questions in Reading, Writ- 
ing, Drawing, Arithmetic, etc., together 
with Latin as an optional in place of Geom- 
etry. To which is added a list of the suo- 
cessful candidates, Syracuse, N. Y,, 0. W. 
Bardeen, Publisher. Price 25 cents. 

We have published these questions in the 





Sonoot Journnat. Here they are gathered 
into a neat volume. They embrace a var- 
iety of subjects, and have been prepared for 
the successive examinations by eminent 
teachers. 


Campringe Serres or Inrormation Carps 
ror Scnoots, (price 2 cents each.) Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. 

The cards before us discuss sugar, the 
sun as a worker, the employment of time, 
combustion, the Sphinz at Mount Auburn, 
the English language, and the Yosemite 
Valley. They will be useful in the school- 
room. | 


Praotioa, Eriquettz. By N. 0. With 
a chapter on business corresponderce and 
applications for positions, by the editor of | W' 
the Practical Teacher, Chicago: 
Klein & Co. Price fifty cents. 

Although small in size “Practical Bti- 
quette” is complete and more might be 
learned from the brief rules given in it 
than from a more lengthy treatise. The 
chapters on school-room etiquette and ap- 
plications for positions should recommend 
tke beok to teachers. 


M. Towa Crcezonis pz Natura Deorvm, 
exhibited by Austin Stickney. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. 

This is a well printed edition of Cicero’s 
celebrated Essay of the Nature of the Gods. 
The notes are full, ample, well pointed and 
elucidate the syntax and the subject dis- 
cussed. 


Suaxespgzare’s Romeo anv Jouier. With 
introduction and explanatory and eritical 
notes by Henry N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn 
& Heath. ¥ 

Another volume of Mr. Hudson's series of 
annotated Englishes classics is off the press 
and isin no way inferior to these which 
have preceded it. 


Tus New Epvcation. By Amos M., Kel- 
logg, A.M, New York: E. L, Kellogg & 
Co. 

There are teachers and teachers. Those 
who know all there is to know do not need 
this book ; those who do not care to know 
more than they know will find no use for 
it ; but the larger and growing middle class 
who want to know more than they know 
will find a good many things worth know- 
ing in this little book. It proceeds on the 
axiom that to teach one must first render 
pupils teachable, and shows how this can be 
done by those many little arts that come 
so naturally to some and with such infinite 
painstaking to others. It is not a great 
book, not exhaustive, not philosophical ; 
but it is better—it is practical.— Christian 
Union. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

J. M. Sropparp & Co, have leased for a 
term of years tLe store sat 15 East Four- 
teenth street, which they have fitted up 
expressly forthe accommodation of their 
friends in New York and adjacent localities 
The apartments are furnished with special 
reference to the convenience of those de- 
siring to examine the “American Reprint of 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and are 
stocked with ample material by which 
comparisons may be made with all the lead- 
ing encyclopsedias, thus affording exception- 
al advantages to any who may desire to 
investigate and decide as to the respective 
merits of each. Particular <ttention wil 
be given by thosefin charge to the answer- 
ing of any questions to the 
Encyclopedia. The twelfth volume of the 
excellent reprint of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica is now ready. 

The demand for Stoddart’s music, on ac- 
count of its and unprecedentedly 
low. prices, late so greatly increased 
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that it has become necessary -to provide for 
it the ample accommodations which their 
new location affords. 





Dancers or Atuuetic Tratninc.— Abso- 
solute health is attained only by the sym- 
metrical development of allfparts ot the body. 
The man with .muscles of steel anda dis- 
eased heart cannot be said to bein good 
health, and diseases of stomach, heart and 
nervous system are often—it may be said 
usually—produced by that system of devel- 
opment known as training.. At a recent 
rowing match in Philadelphia two plucky 
lads in contesting boats fainted as soon as 
the race was over. Their condition, which 
was apparently good, was actually abnor- 
mal, and their systems gave way because 
the strain which their muscles met was too 
great for their vital functions. Recently a 
similar but more serious calamity occurred 
at Sag Harbor. A Brooklyn lad, who had 
taken part in a pedestrian contest, when re- 
moved from the track, fell dead. He had 
prepared himself for walking and running, 
and depleted his vital organs to build up his 
limbs. When the strain came the impover- 
ished and most important part gave way. 
The severe muscular exercise of college 
athletes has carried off many fine young 
men by consumption, heart disease, and 
other disorders, directly traceable to the 
absurd overwork required of their bodies. 
There is a limit of human endurance. That 
limit is reached when the body is impaired 
in one quarter to benefit special organs 
The seyerity of the test by which athletic 
prizes are won seems designed rather to 
award the laurels to him who isthe least 
healthy, because more unevenly developed, 
than to the really, best man.—Journal of 
Chemistry. 

secre tithe) FF 
An Astronomical Event. 

Next week will be notable in astronomi- 
eal records for the great conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn on Friday morning. 
There will then be a very remarkable ar- 
rangement of the chief planets in the 
heavens. Jupiter and Saturn will be on 
the opposite side oi the sun from the ear:h 
and almost in a straight line down from the 
earth through the sun. Far beyond them 
and approximately in the same direction 
will be the great planet Neptune. On the 
same side of fhe sun, but making a large 
angle with the direction of the others, will 
be Mercury, hastening to get into line with 
them. On this side of the sun, Venus will 
be Crawing near to the same line, so that 
at the end of this week and the beginning 
of next week the sun and six of the eight 
great planets will be almost in a row, the 
earth being at one end and Neptune at the 
other. Uranus and Mars do nct join in this 
planetary parade, Mars being nearly at right 
angles to the line, and Uranus far off in an- 





other direction. Upon the pectliar arrange- 
ment the astrologers and other prophets of 
evil have based terrifying predictions. The 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, accord- 
ing to the astrologers, foretells war in the 
East, because it falls in the sign Tanrus, 
The Jast previous conjunction of Saturn and 
Jupiter in Taurus was in 1146, and the hor- 
rible slaughter of the second crusade, the 
astrologers eay, showed the effects it pro- 
duced. Moreover, as the “conjunction oc- 
curs in the “ninth house of the heavens,” 
which rules religion and the clergy, it. fere- 
tells revolutions in the church, The Church 
of England, according to the prophecy, is to 
be deprived of its character as a State church 
and fundamental changes are to occur in the 
Christian religions. The tillers of the soil 
are in luck; the astrologers aver that the 
conjunction will result in changes in the 
land laws favorable to the farmers, But un- 
fortunate Ireland is to suffer from internal 
troubles and scarcity of food. 

The predictions of those who profess to 
believe that the effect of the combined at- 
traction of so many planets exerted in one 
direction will be disastrous to the’earth are 
better calculated to alarm people than the 
outgiving of the astrologers. Yet a little 
study of the facts of astronomy will con- 
vince anybody that there is nothing to be 
feared. There is sufficient fiexibility in the 
solar system to give room for the play ot 
all known disturbing forces without injury 
to the whole or to any member of it. It is 
not to be denied that there are indications 
that the chiet planets exercise an influence 
upon the sun that astronomers have not yet 
succeeded in measuring, and which may, 
through the sun, exert effects upon the eartle 
But such effects, if they exist, are not sof- 
ficient to cause any serious alarm, and it 
may be taken for an ass2red fact that un- 
clean streets and bad sewerage are far more 
potent to produce a return of the Black 
Death, which the soothsayers threaten, 
than the most malignant planet in the sky. 
N. Y. Sun. 





Jupaixe by the taste of the young wo 
men of Lasell Seminary, at Auburndale, 
Mass, when it comes to industrial educa- 
tion, the girls prefer cookery to millinery, 
or even to dressmaking. Nimeteen per 
cent of the students of that institution took 
practice lessons in cookery, and all attended 
Miss Parton's ‘‘demonstrations” in this 
art, while 10 per cent studied Miss Taylor's 
system of dressmaking. Very few paid any 
attention to millinery. 

Proressor, lecturing on psychology, “All 
phenomena are sensations. For instance, 
‘that leaf appears green to me. In other 
words, I have a sensation of greenness 
within nie.” Of course no harm was meact, 
but still the class would laugh. — 2x. 
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The Scholar's Companion. 
This paper should be taken by every 
scholar, because it will help to educate him 
as no other paper will. A great many 
teachers aid us, but still there are many ; nna 


who have not yet seen the paper. To such 
we say, Send for it at once. We must 
have your aid. Determine that you will 
send us not less than ten subscribers. We 
will pay you splendidly for your aid. As 
no premiums are offered in the COMPANION 
you have the field to yourself. Send to 
us for premium list, if you have not one 
already. Many teachers are getting the 
Compound Microscope, etc.. 

Remember, you can help forward the 
progress of the CoMPANION, and for the 
sake of the scholars ought to do 30. Re- 
member, we shall pay you for your aid. 
Don’t fail to help to circulate a paper that 
educates. The April number is just out. 
It contains eight large pages of instructive 
reading matter, among which is the fol- 
lowing : 

“A Thunder Storm,” “Work and 
Workmen of New York,” ‘“‘How Daisy 
Russell Spoke Her Piece,” ‘“‘ The Druids,” 
‘‘How Chickens are Hatched,” ‘The 
Three Pistareens,” ‘“‘Some Things We 
Eat,” *‘ Using Waste Products,” “‘ Brazil,” 
‘“‘No Boys Admitted,” ‘‘I Didn’t Think,” 
“Turquoises,” “THE ScHOOI-Koom,” 
‘“‘ The President’s Children,” ‘‘The Tower 
of London,” ‘Peter Cooper,” Venus,” 
“Hereditary Descent,” ‘Libby Prison,” 

“Tae Writtne Cis,” “Letrer Box,” 
‘* Dialogues,” ‘* Humphrey Davy,” ‘* Mak- 
ing Money,” “ The Tides,” ‘“‘ The Times,” 
“Fifty Years Ago,” etc. 

Subscription price, 50 cents. a year. Li- 
beral reduction to clubs. 

E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


al 


Cunning of a Fox, 

Some fishermen on the west coast of Ire- 
land were in the habit of going to a small 
island, a few hundred yards from the main 
land, in quest of bait. The island was in- 
habited by a large number of rabbits, and 
could be reached at low tide by wading, the 
water there being only a few inches deep. 

One morning they went in their boat 
quite early, it being high tide, and on land- 
ing saw a dead fox lying on the beach. The 
fur of the animal was all bedraggled, and he 
he seemed to have been crowned. One of 
the men remarking that his skin was worth 
something, pitched him into the boat. 

Proeuring their bait they. returned to the 
main land, and the man who had pussessed 








himself of the fox seized him by the tail and | /e- 


flung him on shore, As soon as the animal 
struck the beach he picked himselt up with 
considerabie agility for a dead fox, and shot 
off like a fash up among the cliffs, while the 
men stood staring at each other in mute 
astonishment. — 

The men concluded that he had crossed 
over to the island during the night, when 
the tide was low, in search of rabbits, and 
finding in the morning that he was cut off 
from the main land, counterteited death, 
with the expectation of thereby procuring a 
parsage to the shore ir. the boat, an expecta- 
tion which was fully realized.— Commercial 
Bulletin, — 





Have rr Raisep.—New trustee: “ Well, 
Me. Saat oe have s very fair school 
bere.” 

Mr. 8. “Yes, sit, the school is well 
enough, but the curriculum is defective.” 
New \rustee; “ What, the curriculm de- 
fective? We must see the architect at 


THE SUN FOR 1881, 


Everybody reads Tux Sux. {In the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 





I. All the world's news, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least expenditure of time and eyesight. 
Tue SuwN long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant fuliness and unsatisfactory brevity. 

IL. Much of that surt of news which depends less upon 
ite recognized importance than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Taz Sux prints a 
continued story of the lives of real men and women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 

IIL. Good writing in every column, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every sunject. 

IV. Honest comment. Tie Sun's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in-dealing with each political party, 
and equal readiness to commend what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamabie in Democrat or Republi- 
can. 

VI. Absolcte independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to trae Democratic principles. 
THE Sun believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 
ernment in place of that which exists. The year 188) 





and the years immediately following will probably de- 
cide this supremely important contest. Tax Sux be 
lieves that the victory wil be with the people as against 
the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 
Rings for imperial power. 

Our terms are as follows: 

For the Daily Sux, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, post paid, is $5 cents a 
month, or $6.50 s year; or, including the Sunday 
paper, an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price 
is G5 centsa month, or $7.70 & year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of Tux Sun is also turnished sep- 
arately at $1.20 a year, postage paid. 

Tne price of the Wexxk iy Sun, eight pages, fifty-six 
columns, is $1 a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten 
sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 

Address I. W. Ewetann, 
Publisher of Taz Scx, New York City. 
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lilustrated Christian Weekly. 
SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


HOME AND FAMILY. 
big) 5 > he teacher will find in its columns the 
best of teaching the International Sunday School 
Semmeteireetnres sear 
Subscribe jor it and induce others to do the same. 
ge ty aseteerotion price, postage included is only 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Educational 
Headquarters. 
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EB. L. KELLOGG & Co. 
21 Park Place, New York. 
HaVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Kelloge’s School Management 
Price, 75 Cents... . 
This is a capital volume for the prectical teacher. 
ee 





The Teachers’ Institute. 


Price, $1.00. 


Thin paper is 8 complete encyclopedia for the teach- 
er; “it will double his power.” Prof. DeGrafi says: “a 
single number is worth the price for a year.” 


a 
They have also all kinds ct 
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SCHOLAR’S (COMPANION. 


Published Iifonthiy. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 





This paper will promote 
SELF-EDUCATION, and 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
It will encourage & SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 

It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the yvar. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


AND THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved ‘to be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the “‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is cHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt, Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 


Prices$| body says “‘ it is admirable.” 


Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21P ARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 





Published Weekly. 
—————— 


This was the first journal of education to come out weekly. Its aim is to be 
practical ; it presents the modern methods of teaching ; it has proved of extraordinary 
value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods ; it estimates things 
suitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING ; it 
advocates the improvement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools ; 
it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the PRoFEs- 
SIONAL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and Permanence hang on 
that ; it forms in éach year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 
The most influential papers and the most prominent educators in the country 
commend it. 


“ Ibis one of the best educational journals.” — 
Appleton’s Monthly. 


“ Replete with matters to interest.”—N. ¥. Sun. 
* Is full of interesting matter.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“No periodical exceeds it.”—Ex-Surt. (N. Y. 
City) 8. 8. Rawpa.y. 


“T heartily recommend it.”—Ex-Surr. (N. Y. 
City) Huwrny Kipp. 





“Of interest to teachers.”"—V. Y. Times. 

“ Carefully prepared.” —W. ¥. Witness. 

“The representative exponent.”—Home Jour~ 
nal. 

“ An able advocate of School Reform.”—N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Tts editorials of a practical character are well 


“ Deserves the praise and support of the profes- 
sion.” —Pues. Huwrer, N. ¥. City Normal College. 
“It meets my ideas of an educational paper.” — 
Pror. Wit114M F. Paecrs, Ex-Principal Winona 
(Minn.) Normal Schooi. 


“Is an excellent pap:r for teachers.”—Pnror. 
'Wasm. Hagamucx, N.J. Normal Schools. 


“ It is able, fresh, lively, and practical.”—Pror 





written.—Pa. School Journal. 


Epwarep Brooxs, Millersville (Pa.) Normal 
“The best publication in the world.”—W. Y. 


State Ed. Journal. 


27" And 60 say thousand of others._g3 J 


E,.L. KELLOGG & Co, 


2I PARK PLACE N. Y. 
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Means of Egress From Schools, 
Mr. Robert S. Beetley, Inspector of Build- 
ings at Baltimore, has presented his annual 
report; in- whieh he gives-the result of a 
careful examination a3 to the means of in- 


gress and egress in all the schools of Balti- |. 


more. He finds that the majority of them 
have but one stairway for the inmates to 
make their exit by from the second story ; 
and many of these have the stairs narrow, 
contracted and tortuous, so that the conse- 
quences in case of alarm of fire would be 
more or less fatal, and might become terrible 
if egress by a single stair should be cut off 
by a too close proximity to fire. He sug- 
gested that each school-house should have 
‘** not less than two stairways leading from 
the second story; and that these stairways 
should be situated as remotely from each 
other as the plan and location of the bui'd- 
ing would admit—that is to say, where pos 
sible, one located at the extreme front, the 
other at the extreme rear of the building; 
they should have spacious platforms, about 
one-half of the height of the story, and the 
stairway should be wide enough in the clear 
to allow four children to pass abreast; and 
they should te furnished with substantial 
hand rails on each side, and they should land 
ix. commodious vestibules having wide doors 
opening on the outside, to give free egress 
from the building, Large buildings, might 
be provided with intermediate iron stair- 
ways, placed outside the buildings, about 
midway on each side, so located in their 
position, where yard space would permit, 
as to be at least six feet distant from and 
parallel with the flank wulls, their landings 
bsing connected by an iron bridge at the 
upoer floor, Thus constructed, no light or 
air would be cut off from the interior of the 
building, and but litdle yard room sacrificed,” 
Don’t Get The Chills. 

If you are subject to Ague you must be 
sure to keep your liver, bowels aud kidneys 
in good free condition. When so, you will 
be safe from al) attacks. The remedy to 
use is Kidney-Wort, It is the best preventi- 
tive of all malarial diseases that you can take- 
See advertisement n another column. 
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Hasit,—Somebody has been trying his 
hand on the word “habit,” and he works it 
out thus; “Habit is hard to overcome. If 
you take off the first letter it does no change 
a ‘bit.’ If you take off still another the 
whole of ‘it? remains.’ You take off another, 
it is not ‘v totally used up. Aul of which 
goes to show that if you wish to get rid of 
a habit you must throw it off altogether.” 


>> 
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Ozone. 
Povenkeerstz, March 24, 1881. 
To the Hektograph Co., 24 Church st., N. Y. 
Gentlemen—Having used the American 
Ozone Generator for several days in my. 
rchool-room, I arn fully persuaded it iscapa- 
ble'of'all that is claimed for it. The atmos 
phere of the room has been wonderfully 
changed, and is at all times pleasant and en- 
tirely free {rom all indications of impurities, 
I huve no hesitation in recommending it, es- 
pecially for schools. In faet, I believe it to 
be a duty on the part of teachers to avail 
themselves of such_an important aid in cor- 
1ecting the evils arising {rom vitsated air, 
Sroly yours, 
Stewart PernaM. 





Ir is only a schoolboy who can enjoy 
bad health ; and even he must have it bad 
enough to keep bin out ef school. 

Nixz billion pins were sold in this coun-, 
try last year, and the young gentleman who 
got his arm entangled around a young lady’s 
waist swears that-he knows where they all 
went to. 


VOCAL DEFECTS, 
ROOMS OF 


R“ ELLIOTT CLARKE; 


SPECIALIST 
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VOCAL TRAINING. 


The course occupies three months (two leasons per week.) 
TERMS: 


‘SINGING. ELOCUTION, 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 
AND auTHOR of 


“Clarke's Practical Vocal Drill,” 
‘“The Human Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” 
"Eib Ceaee & Cabo of é Full Coursein Private, . . +. « 


—aND— b 
‘ in Classof 5Persons, . . 25.00 each. 
“Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal “ “WwW «“ gt 15.00 * 


Training,” ro wo oO Tre - + 1000 “ 


-$50.00 





FoR SINGING, PUBLIO SPEAKING, xeapmve | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
ee Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. STAMMERING. 








VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 


Day-School Reward Cards. 


The epecial —— of all who encow and wish to gladden the hearts of the little ones with bright and 
protty Bs: aorene Cards, is tfully y called to to the following beautifal new artistic designs. Please send us a 

te We pay al postage on cards by mail to any address. 

REWA ARD CARDS. No,1.— Ye series includes stent pre HE. Seniane with flowers, lilies, roses. etc., printed 
thus : “ For Good Conduct,” “ Good Lessons,” “ Industry,” “ Punctuality,” etc., assorted. Price, 8 cents per 
dozen printed ; ands cents per dozen unprinted. 

REWARD CARDS, No. 3. wae agnor tenant of seven pretty designs with birds, branches and flowers, size 1 1-2 
x4inches. l’rice, 6 cents per d 

REWARD CARDS, No. 4. ~A toate of eight preity flower boquet designs, etc., size 1 34x83 3-8 inches. 
Price, 7 cents per dozen. 

REWARD CARDS, No.5.—An assortment of Age designs, with pictures of animals, birds, flowers, roses, 
ete., wt a | $4x3 1-4 inches. Price, 7 cents per doze! 

Bio No. 6.—An assortment of cane floral designs, with miniature boquets, forzet-me-nots, 
bearing word mottees of “Friendship,” “Love,” etc., thirty different mottoes, 1 78x38 1-2. 








R if. 

Price 8 Bans oar dozen. 

REWARD Shuee No. 9.—Ten e' t floral designs, flowers, fuchsi sies, butterflies, birds, bees, 
etc., size.1 7-8x3 1-2. Price ‘Rounte per denen, 7 a: a 

REWARD CARDS, No, 10.—Six beautiful designeifor autumn leayes, wild berries, etc. on tinted background, 
size meg Price 10 cents per dozen, 

REW BP SA RDS, No. Ul.—Eight pretty designs flowers, leaves, roses budding and , 4 fall teva 3 on tinted 
vedwoal is assortment is very finely executed, size 2x87-sin. Price 1€ cents per d 

REWARD C ARDS, No. 12.-Seven pretty rose designs, sprays ofroses and fine flower ‘aioe printed thus. 
ea bo ay —- “Presented to,” with a biank line for teacher's and scholar's name, size 2x8 3-8in. Price 

r do: 
REWARD canoe, 18,—Six beautiful designs of roses, lilies and fine flowers, size 2 1-$x338 in, Price 10 


cents per ane 

REWA ARDS, No. 15.—Six very Gerigns, children with lovely wreaths of flowers, represen 
the fairy By ho beaattiul presents ior the mae chil rah 2 88x! in. Price 15 cents per dozen, ~~ 

REWARD CARDS, No. 16.—Eight wzZ6 ant des: flowers, leaves avd butterflies, are thrown 
into prs Sesion. highly ‘colored tn By. eae ulte i sible to de describe these beautirul artistic designs. They 
are more clegant than represented 41 20 cents per dozen 

REWARD CARDS. No. 17, saumaohen eiahibentene's ofthe richest and most t p doatane ligh- 
ed. They a.e large size Ls beastiful erange blossoms and moss rose most, beaut — upon t yy 

+80 » eam © ing the roses from the card, size 2 1-24 14. A ris: eraer 

convince of their beauty ice 25 cents per dozen. 


REWARD CARDS, No. 18.—Six neatly executed desi on heavy gold background with children Vt 
from elegant boquets of the prettiest flowers. A grand artistic design, 6 size 2$-4x4 1-410, Price 3% cents per don. 
TEA CHER’ S AIDS. | Teachers, please try our “Aids.” The best and cheapest th ever 

known for conducting school in a quiet and systematic order. 
set of Teachers’ Aids contains 12 of the most atifal chromo cards published, on the back of which is printed, 
isior Card : the Highest pyre Presented to,” with Mm a for soholar’s and teacher's names, 
Pitty beautitul chromo cards, on the back of which is printed * Merit a to five oe 61.08 
line for teacher's name. = Credit Cards,” with the word Ry print 4's them. Price 
mail, postpaid. lay aside the rod and try the effect Suacion,” oe our 6y stem of 
Rewards. Pg end for atrial set; they will please you. Gasedicass et use will be sent with every on of Aids. 


SAMTIZ& REWARD CARDS. Samples of a'l our Reward Cards will be sent to any address by mail, 


ME-3 neatly Motto. ide on 25 prett C7 cor cards for 8c.; Fancy eee 15e.- % Pasket, 12c. ; 
12o-+ 25 Garfle % A5e. : 25 F ‘Picture. 15e. ; 25" cnew 
Flake, 15¢. ; 25 Blue or Red Ribbo . 25 Gold Oval, ihe 4 Glass, ise, ; 3 Gold E idee, 15e. 
all in nice card-case. 43) ameorted ¢ omic Escort Seam tor 15¢ En ¥ 1opes, de. Your een 
ness Card nice in on sheets note ee a 
Letter Paper, arab #1: 250 Statements, 5 1-2x no 
BSc. Tags, 21-44 1 2 B0c. ; 250 Circulars, 6x9, BSc. ; 


Cards, 21-1x3 7-8, 
250 all id, f 
per and Envelope Stock, Type, Presses, &c., at lowest prices, ses" x penta 8, i bya. Bigak atiisst Cards, & 
stampfor terms. Ad 


PHENIX STEAM PUB. CO., Warren, Pa. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


“OF 


DR, W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET ‘AND 9 AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES, 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


; 50 assor — ‘Comic Enve' 
yg Size 5 1-4x8. for 
; 250 Bill-he 











American Sha Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8xlé inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school 
room. 

1. The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meannezs. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2. All Misspent Time will one Day be Regretted. Re 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Truthfulness, 
Honesty, Kindness, Enérgy ahd Persevérance, Piety’ 
8. Who does the best he can docs well; Angels dono 
w " more, _Reyerse: Dare to do Right, Fear to do Wrong 


SU SE 4.Do Your Duty. “Constant Occupation prevents 





Temptation. 
Truth. and Nothing but the Truth. There is always: 
toom Upstairs. Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Jealousy. 6. Thou Godseest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
Masters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Avoid them. Be tree. 7. Hard Srady is the Price ot Learn 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
would haveothers do unto you. 6 Dare iosay No. Re- 
sist Temptation. Acquire Good Habits, Reverse: The 
Good alone are Great. Live Usefully. 9. Time is Preci_ 
ous. Always Be On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Value 
aclear Conscience and a good Name. 10. There is no 
worse Robber than a bed Book. Reverse: God bless 
our Schocl. 11. There is no such word.as Fail. Wher 
there is a Will there is'a Way. Reverse: Never associ 
ate with Bad Company. 12. The Lord’s Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 

These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published. 
They render the school-foom attractive, Stimulate pu 
pile to earnest study and exert an excellent moral i 
fuences ~) | Gitte 

Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


USE =r 


Fup, Sequins ae 
Best Known. Esta an 





STATEN ISLAND 
, Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
* ‘Branch Offices —ti99 Broadway, New York; 47 North 
| Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. TR 
») Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 





Cleaned or Dyed, Goods received and returned by ex- 
| pres, 


“Dye.or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawls, etc., ete. All kinds of Curtains 


“Bek. KELLOGG & CO, 


i 21 Park Place, N. ¥; 





Reverse: Speak the Truth, the Whole is 


Books for Teachers 
—o—_ 

Every teacher should own a number of standard 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works. 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It isa state 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes.of really stan- 
dard "Rocks on Treqhing,.” 


Kellogg’s School Management. 
This volume by the editor of the ScHo00L Jovr- 


De Graff's School-Room Guide, 

Prof. De Graff is ee ee asa 
has eta cant tape ope oA tional om 
The book ise ise to caasational progres, 
given by him at the New York, Penn., New Jer- 
sey, w.v ae ee 
tended to in the practical work of 
ao the school-room. In each subject the euthor has 


ist. ‘An Introduction. — 
2nd. A pr Bm Ay my cel 
3rd. Cautions, Td toavoid mistakes in teac 
a 
WUT os. cv ostcannted ae, 


Sorina ‘out Be psn Ft 
od senting sat 


fon. he tort 
eect and ephere 0 oF ‘duty in 





457 es, handsomely ate 4 in cloth. Price, 


$1.50 most attractive 
and — oy on = list, and we have sold a 


Page's 3 Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Stands ot the head of aft ‘beaks fon teschem. It 
) 
P. 





Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. 
The author was a the #.'F. Sta 8 


the President of 
ciation in 1 Sor is a pS, r of 
an 


. He was 


conducto: 
d has -'. Ana 
a capital one, 
Sas Se $0 cent pene peeve ai 
ote so, It will be a great aid 
to any teacher. Price, $1. 50, postpaid. 
me heat aia Methods, 
Pa., is an- 
S aaa ert It is ulelent 0 
eh hie book ie atten’ asa 1 
iS book is aitencting attention Pie et yen 
paid 
This is ex for “ who wish t 
poaey wee kh 


It covers a dif- 
ferent field from 
by Edward Prin- 
Ear beet Brooks, Prin 
volume of 

teacher and 

Craig’s Question Book. 
tjons for their classes,” It has ques- 


on grammar, ete., etc., 
with . ay of questions is 
followed whe of answers on same sub- 
4 numbered and corresponding 
number found in page. We give list of 
its: U. 8. History, ar 


The Normal Question Book. 
This volume like the last is 
$000 “questions wi with answers quoted from stan- 
orks. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
Calbia’ s Object Lessons, 


and 
be teachers of the metro- 
Bee Doss went on the 


How to Teach, 


This volume describes the methods used in the 
ty Su tomdouts Roadie and cal. 
We Getaiie thee methods in ), and 
almost be to be re 

of in the New York City. 


Manuals for Teachers, 


Cites Reaching. the byrne fhe of Woes Ow Dipti. On 





BL, KELLOGG & 00.21 Park Pl., N. Y. 
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A-BRAIN.AND NERVE FOOD. .. VITALIZED PHOS: PHITES 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


scribiia Suikebo fetdonse rd restore Tol energy ol wee 
digestion ; 


oF children's Sion 
Coa aera wea 


For Sale by Druggists: or by mail. $1.00. 


of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that they alone pre- 
wesknesses of mind or body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growth 
and PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Tat Conanuiua Aprouire,—The Univer- 
sit7 of Rochester has Jately purchased from 
Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, Ky, 
a portion of the celebrated aerolite found in 
the Mexican town of Cohahuila in 1866. 
Originally it was a mass of iron, weighing 
434 pounds, and was remarkably on ac- 
count of the fact that it was cracked almost 
through and through, so that when sawed 
the pieces fell apart. It was irregular in 
shape, but was substantially a foot square. 
The piece bought by the university is a 
chunk ent out of the middl, and is a besuti- 
fal specimen. 





Ix discussing school discipline, thé Zoron- 
to Globe says that a sunny face anda kind- 
ly tone are mightier forees with the average 
boy or girl than the darkest frown or the 
sternest accents car_possitly be. The child 
is framed by nature to delight as much in 
activity of mind as of body, and one does 
not see why the mental gyumasium should 
be more irksome te-him than that for the 
exercise of the muscles, or why the skillful 
director of the former should not find h's 
work even more enjoyable than tliat of an 
other. 





—=_eoe Fr 


Rost. W. Kir of No. 62 Fulton st., New 
York, manufactures solid gold and silver 
Medals and Badges for’public and private 
educational institutions. His facilities in 
this line are of the most improved kind, 
which enables hiai to manufacture them 
cheaply, and sell at a lower price than any 
other firm. .He will execate a small order 
as promptly asa large one. Those of our 
readers who may wish anything in his lice 
will please calljor send. 


Evm thoughts are worse enemies than 
lions or tigers, for we can keep out of the 
way of wild beasts, but bad thoughts win 
taeir way everywhere. The cup that is full 
will hold no more. Keep your head and 
heart tull of good thoughts, that bad ones 
may find no reom to enter. 








The Reason Why. 

The tonic effect of Kidney-Wort is pro. 
duced by its cleansing and purifying action 
vn the ‘blood. Where there is a gravelly 
deposit in the urine, or milky, repy urine 
from disordered. kidneys, it cures withou- 
fail. Constipation and piles readily yield tc 
its cathartic and healing power. Put up in 
dry vegetable form or liquid (very concen- 
trated), either act prompt and sure.—Zroy 
Budget. 








AN INpEraTiGaBar man, that is, of course | 


E. Danean Sniffen the advertitirg agent, who 
has remdved to’No 3° Park‘Row. We are 
certain this will Tead to an increased busi- 
ness; and this is what he is after. Mr. 8. is 


very Popular with the. iy adrertnies public, 
and he is hot less 80 with the newspapers.’ 
So mote it be, 





The Greatest Blessing. 

A simple, pure, harmless remedy, that 
cures every time, and prevents disease by 
keeping the blood pure, stomach regular, 
kidneys and liver active, is the greasest 
blessing ever ever conferred on man. 


a 


ters is that remedy, d its propriet 
Mn ta youn ee Ba. 


and“eured by it: Will you try it?s 


Hop Bit-| 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Favornhiy known 


in we 
York City and Vicnitiy 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIES. 
Warranted, if used according to directicns, to cure or 
relieve 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping. Cough, 
Asthma, and all Atiectiens of the 
Threat and Lungs. 





4 A ee Graces not a clolent reme- 
sine mycin a, botte 
en prove 


Sita: sllt a: neat nome 


ra 





WORT 


a 


DNEY- 


LIVER AND BOWELS. 


Tt cleanses the system of , maw A pee ere ars 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


EY - -WORT 


KIDNE 











THE BEST 


ERA gee? SER. 





OF NEW 


Just. Adopted by the Board of Education 
YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





made that the Chal 
the throat of the person using the 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfeld, Pa. 

‘*We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEsT we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 

From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 

‘“*T find the Eraser is just what I have 

long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon, G. 8. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
2: ‘The sample of Climax Eraser has 
m in the test. You 
have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.’ 
a Prof. A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. 
“The sample Erasers you sent me were 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


Teachers if ros want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climax. 








It is so 


Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 
board. 





READ WHAT 18 SSATP OF IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best 1 have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 

“The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 


From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 
“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers. 


Robert M. Tasher, 
State Supt. Public Education, New Orleans, La. 


‘**T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 


From Hon. 





PRICE List. 
$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. KELLOGG, 


$1.50 


2t Park Place, New York. 





over the 


It.is a strong , being made of 
and pleasant to write 


Legal and Foolscap, Py ° 
Congress Letter, 








* * . 2.50 
FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
+e——_—_ 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 





Tue “ACME” Paper. 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


_—_—_—()———_- 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
country. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does oe os tire or pt og ee re the eyes like white paper. 


vily calendered, making it 


u 
It can be furnished at tty low ii 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled en ene side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
in pkgs, of 10 pads 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 
8 le GL.80 
Commercial Note, ° e » 1,00 





These books are used extensively in a great many schools and are highl 
recommended. TRY You will be more than eatiafied. usta 
Size. Per pkge of 10 Size. Per pkge of 10. 
— 40 pp., ® $ 50 | 6}x8, 100 pp., - ° - $1.00 


my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and one pad, commer. 
sich 1 ee en 8b 85 cents. Teachers, lo! me hear from you. - 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 





z enables one 

Tt ie a good 
thing ; It is managed by principals of schools in New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, efc, No officer 
is paid a salary, note that. Whena death occurs, each 
one [pays in ten cents extra and that js all that is raid for 
expenses; (the rest goes to the hets. TO yay burial 
expenses, debts and wven to enable you to effect a loan, 





~ | this ts a good thing. Reterence can be made of all the 
| publishers in this city, 


XS. B—To insure'you Wil of course send tor 

and get Information : but the recommendation of two 

pe:pous. in Your townis-al watiemecded. = = > 
W. D, Myzes, Secretary. 








aoa another column,— Kagle, 


%1 Park Pince N. Y., City, 





PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
GET THE BEST. 


The “Acme” School Paper stands at the head. 
It j# the most popular paper. lis soft, mild tints do not 
dassle the eye like white paper, and tor Armness it can- 
not be equalled. 


ASTONISHING OFFER! 


I will send out a neckege containing a fine pad, note 
size, 10 sheets and + beaaiiiml School Evereis) Bock 
100 pages for only % cents, postpaid. 


Address, WM. F. KELEOGE, 
2 Park Place, J. ¥, 





16 ma : 


a 
—— 








ed 
In ordering goods, or in making 


inquiry concerning anything ad- 
vertised in this journal, you will. 
oblige the publishers as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in the School 
Journal, 








COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


~~ DICTIONARY. New Edition with (upple- 
e Protusely ([llustrated. Library eep 


onfiiteat and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo, Li- 
ACADEMIC 1 Ic IONARY. Mlustrated. Crown 8yo. 
com) Enaitsh, “DICTIONARY. Mlustrated. 12mo, 
SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Iitustrated. 

i2mo. Haifroan. $1 
a ARe DE CTIONARY. Tlustrated.. 16mo! Halt 
th, 8 


@ cents 
POCKET DICTIONARY, Illustrated. 24mo. 
on roan, flexible, 85 cts. ; roan, tucks, ae i 


wany special aids to students, in addition toa wit 
fall pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make W 
cester's, in the opinion of our most tinguished 
tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our language. 
co., 


J B. LIPPINCOTT Publishers. 
Be Tt Market-st., Philadelphia. 


New Editiong 
mounted on 
Ash Rollers, 
Now ready. 


OUTLINE 
MAPS. 


Br 
1. Word Method. 


THE NEW _ vx ¥u 

AMERICAN: @'siitke: 

03. 2's. READING 
CHARTS. 


With Brackets 
and Companion, 
Pubdlished by 
T. H, BUTLER & CO.. Philada. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpeth's Sopestive Grammar. 
apace Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
idpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milnes 8 Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Tablets. 


Forbriger’s Patent Drawing 

Smith's Practical Music Render. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CHICAG®@ 
HULL’S 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 
Inventive 


Free-Hand 
Industrial 


DRAWINGS 


New, Figures in- 
teate the Ddegin- 
and 4 of 





With Key. 
AND 

















titul Outiines mail- 
ed fori5 cts. The 
Perfection of 
Blackboard Work. 
They supplement 
any syste.u, used in 

rades, help 
teacher {0 illustra- 
tions. Full black- 
board instruction 
and in the use of 
colored crayons sent with each orders Address, W.N. 
HULL, Cedar Falls, lowa. Prot. Drawing, &c., Iowa 
State Normal School. 


The Union Teacher's Agency. 


Provides school officials with first class instructors ot 
any grade at short notice. aids teachers in obtaihing 
positions. Negotiatcs for the sale or renting Of schoo! 
property. 
stamp. Parties in need of teachers will please state 
the qualifications required. For turther intormation, 
address, A. LOVELL & CO,, 
42 Bond 8t., New York. 





























Educational Bureau. 


Teachers supplied to Schools and Families withou: 
charge to employer, 


Registering Fee to Teachers, $1. 


ded to Pupils, 
Send wale for circalar. 


MISS FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, New York City. 








AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU, 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam} 
Mes with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or addresa 


PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & 29th Sts., N. Y, 


WANTED. 


Lady Teachers to introduce a new and beautiful, 1l- 
lustrated book tor Children. One that all mothers will 
buy on sight. Address for circular, price and agents’ 





BROWN & DERBY, 2 Park Place, N.Y. | 


See 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


CONSISTING OF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board, 


Those of the same kind are of the same color and the 
tollowing al tay Df :—Blue, Pink, Yellow, White 
Tea, Buff. 





Ked, Pur; nge, Green, 

Used in 27 Different States. 

re key of an: re accompa! ach set. 

Price per cet re 1000 different > ‘problems on 

Address A. C, MASON, Jacksonville, Il. 
AGENTS | 5 AGEnrs ‘ AGENTS | 3 
= John B. _G 
Humor, interest, it is 


Universally Recommended. 
board in ten colors with full ke a answe 
You will ike 
et hound pre ie penta 


gale nee | LJ merits. 
nw go! card 
paid, one dollar. 
and “asters sides veal We. and og yd 
OF Ect 4 





one sibiiaks 


6,000 pa Lons 


Surroundip 
Stewart's 


ot 256x100 
health ‘Atlantic Ocean within viev . 
x... les ppere hasers to erect build- 
men 


fect, location ve 
Bui ‘ding Associa: 


ings on ae weekl 

lso uliding " the t healthiest and wealthiest 

part ot Newark, (N.J.,) the great manufacturing City 

~ America, on weekly” payments of $2 per = Yee 

= —" 7 to $600 each. ctive Agents of sexes 
ante 


Call or send stamp tor circulars to 
R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The Salvator for > \adtlas and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive in Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliabie Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
ntestines. 

justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 
in composition, princi the GLUTEN de- 
from the FLINT 


rived 
the inven- 





WINTER 
WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, 
tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been 
highly eqn but certified to by « large 
and - 





Teachers’ Application Forms furnished for | or 











HOMES, STORE SUFFICES FACTORIES or or NERA 


veal 





ft 


THE iEnCAN 0 OZONE 

















A SURE NA NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 


The Tonic Extract of Wheat-is used where there is a fair condition of the 
Stomach, taken directly after each meal, and is y designed for a depressed 
nervous system in the intellectual worker. $1 each, or six bottles for $5. 


The Fibrin and Aap for » Dyspeptic condition, taken directly after each meal. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10 
The Beef and Milk, for » vers Weak Condition, taken three or four times a day. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 
The Life paths dow ph Soper ras either of the others, taken between meals, A des- 
of this perfect 


food, watnitin copecialty dake Foe ale il nyvigussting. 
pene Se eadtae dad ohrematheataic Orhts: and is especially d for Thowe acted 
setlen or 


alcohol, opium or tobacco habit. $1.50 each, or six 


ETROLEUM JELLY ss 


CIANS of EUROPE hi Ses ry 
The most Valuable 
Family Remed 











S@rTry them. 25 and 50 cent sizes of all our 


GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


catanait atonaotie Be 
Sore Throat, Croup Dipntlarie, ote 
goods, jing 

















That which makes ¢ 
That which makes ¢ Fiesh and Biood. 
That which is easy of Digestion~-~- never 
constipatings That: which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those intestinal 
Disorders inc'dontal to childhood. 
And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 
en im Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
we fA =e Nourishing ana 8 


cea rea eret at 


Pysentery, Opronioc « cna and Ch 


as 
Complaints, 
Medicinal 





HELIOTYPE eh hye 
ENGRAVINGS! inss.. #sxczess ot cieat ang 


catalogue sent free. laste Qcenpuubounneuae 

















For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, nd Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294, 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, «4 
Faleon, 873, 903, ther Styles to swit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 

JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENBY HOE, Sole Agent 


ALL DEKL ERs 





WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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